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How Sanatogen Nourishes 
the Sources of Nerve Strength 





Amount of protein ab- 
sorbed by the body 
with Sanatogen added 
to diet. 


Amount of protein ab- 
sorbed by the body : 
under ordinary diet. 





: Amount of phosphorus 

¢ absorbed by the body + 
+ with Sanatogen added : 
- to diet. $ 


Amount of phosphorus 
absorbed by the body 
under ordinary diet. 





When Sanatogen was used, 48 per cent. more protein, and 63 per cent. 
more phosphorus, was absorbed by the body. 


From paper read before the International Congress of Medicine of 1906, by Prot. F. W. Tunniclitfe of 
ing’s College, London, publishedin “* Archives Internationales de Pharmacodynamie et de Therapie, 1906.") 


‘@\ROTEIN and Phosphorus are es- 
:@} sential to Life. 


Protein is the true tissue and 
muscle builder—the one substance 
with which our bodies must be 
supplied under all circumstances, 
or else suffer starvation. 


Phosphorus is equally essential—its mission is 
to nourish nerve and brain. ‘‘Without phosphorus, 
no thought’’ declares a physiologist, and this is 
literally true. 


A perfectly healthy person extracts sufficient 
protein and phosphorus from his daily food, if 
that daily food is of the right kind. But over- 
strain, worry, nervous shock, faulty digestion, by 
weakening or deranging the forces of assimilation, 
directly tend to diminish the nourishment of 
tissues and nerves—to slowly s/arve them. Starva- 
tion for lack of phosphorus means nervous weak- 
ness—neurasthenia. Unfed nerves cannot work 
properly, and since the healthy functions of the 
stomach depend on healthy nerve-action, the 
stomach, too, is upset, and a disturbing reaction 
and counter-action results—the stomach fails be- 
cause it gets no help from the nerves and the 
nerves fail for lack of sufficient food from the 
— ee Each intensifies the suffering of the 
other, 


Sanatogen, the food-tonic, was created to meet 
just such conditions. Sanatogen consists of purest 
protein in scientific combination with organic 

hosphorus (protected by U.S. Letters Patent). 

ts protein is of the highest type, and so combined 
that it is from three to four times as easily digested 
as the protein of ordinary food. Its phosphorus 
is readily and completely sosnieted, So that 
Sanatogen carries its nourishment to thecellsand 
tissues of the system with extraordinary quickness. 


But it does more, As the illustration shows, 


it not only carries its own nourishment but helps 
the digestive functions to get more protein and 
phosphorus out of the daily food. It assists both 
stomach and nerves. It goes straight to the 
famished places in the system and helps other 
food elements to get there. In this way Sanatogen 
becomes the ideal food-tonic for sufferers from 
starved nerves and poor digestion, for nervous 
dyspeptics especially. 


Has experience borne out this claim for San- 
atogen? 


The answer is found in fifteen years’ success- 
ful use of Sanatogen. It is found in upward of 
100 scientific contributions to medical journals and 
text books which record the splendid results from 
the use of Sanatogen as afood-tonic. It is found 
in over 15,000 letters from practising physicians 
acknowledging and heartily praising Sanatogen’s 
power to build up and to sustain. It is found in 
the experience of thousands upon thousands of 
men and women in every sphere of life who have 
felt the wonderful revitalizing influence of Sana- 
togen upon starved nerves, its beneficial actionon 
deranged digestion, and its soothing, fortifying 
and truly tonic response to the demands of an 
impoverished system. 


Astrikingly interesting bookcalled ‘‘OurNerves 
of Tomorrow,’’ clearly and convincingly written 
by a physician-author, explains facts about the 
nervous system which every person should know, 
and carries a strong message of cheer and hope to 
those whose nervous ills have perhaps made them 
doubt the possibility of relief. Send at once for 
this book to the publishers, The Bauer Chemical 
Co., 26-R Irving Place, New York. The good 
cheer of Sanatogen itself you may obtain at your 
a>. Sanatogen comes ple ag in fine 
ete er form, soluble in water, and other 
verages, 
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Four New Macmillan Novels 








. 
Joseph in Jeopardy 

By “FRANK DANBY,” Author of “The Heart of 
a Child,” etc. 
“One of the most humorous and entertaining novels 
of the season.” 
“Far and away the best novel Mrs. Frankau has 
written.”—New York Tribune. 

$1.35 net; postpaid $1.45. 


The Touchstone of Fortune 


By CHARLES MAJOR, Author of “When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower,” etc. Another charming story 
by this favorite author full of the dramatic and 
human interest which characterizes his previous suc- 
cesses, Ilinstrated. ” $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 








The House of Pride 


sy JACK LONDON, Author of “The Sea Wolf,” 
“The Iron Heel,” etc. 


Mother 


ty KATHLEEN NORRIS. Special Easter Edition. 
“The wonderful little book worth its weight in 


Another of this versatile author’s books giving vivid gold.” —Catholic Columbian. 


relations of life in the Hawaiian Islands with his 
usual grip of power and interest. 
$1.20 net; postpaid $1.30. 


“Mrs. Roosevelt and I were profoundly impressed 
with ‘Mother.’ I am particularly glad to have it.”— 


Theodore Roosevelt. ; 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 














Macmillan Books 


| Important New 





EUCKEN. Life’s Basis and Life’s 
Ideal 


By Rupotr Evcxen, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Jena; Author of “The Meaning 
and Value of Life,” etc. Translated with intro- 
ductory Note by Alban G. Widgery. 


This important work .discusses the leading princi- 
ples of Professor Eucken’s philosophy and its a> 
plication to the different spheres of life. 

$2.50 net; postpaid $2.65. 


MILHAM. Meteorology 


= W. I. Miryam, Professor of Astronomy in 
illiams College; Author of “How to Identify the 
Stars,” etc. This volume explains in clear, untech- 
nical language the entire mechanism controlling 
our ever-changing weather, and is of especial value 
for use as a text-book in meteorological courses, 
(Ready this week.) 


ROBINSON. The New History 


$y James Harvey Rosinson, Ph.D., Professor of 
History in Columbia University. A popular ac- 
count of the great revolution overtaking historical 
study through the fundamental, social and intel- 
lectual changes of modern times. 

$1.50 net; postpaid $1.62 


HOBBS. Earth Features and Their 
Meaning 


By Witi1am Hersert Hosss, Professor of Geol- 
ogy in the University of Michigan; Author of 
“Characteristics of Existing Glaciers,” etc. Places 
before the general reader and student the geo- 
lugical meaning of landscapes, with an unusual 
number of appropriate illustrations, 

$3.00 net; postpaid $3.24 


WEYL. The New Democracy 


Political, Social and Economic Tendencies in the 
United States. 
By Watter E. Weyt, Ph.D. 


“Should be read by every thoughtful person in 
etc. America.” 

















BERGSON. Laughter 


By Henri Bercson, Professor at the College de 
France; Author of “Time and Free Will,” “Mat 
ter and Memory,” 


This work’s great success is due to the novelty of 
the explanation offered of the comic, and inci- 
dental discussion of such interesting questions a 
contrast, exaggeration, and degradation. 

$1.25 net; postpaid $1.36. 





“A masterly, scathing, and absolutely fearless ar- 
raignment of things that ought not to be in a 
republic, and of tendencies that no democracy 
ought to tolerate.”—Boston Journal. 

2.00 net; postpaid $2.12, 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Ave- 
New York 
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A Short Sermon 


of real practical value will 
be found in the new volume 
by Rev. Julian K. Smyth, 
entitled ‘‘Religion and 
Life.”’ 


These sermons are condensed 
with great care and form a 
very useful book, such as every 
family should have. 
It may be purchased from 
the office of the New 
Church Board of Publica- 
tion, No. 3 West 29th Street, 
New York, or the retail 
stores of Scribner, Putnam, 
Revell, or Brentano. 


Beautifully bound in limp leather. 
Price, $1.25 














AFRICAN ORANGE 
DAISY 


Of course you want agarden and you want some- 
thing in it to make it look different from ordinary 
gardens. 

Does not this illustration strike you as being 
comeing likely to make your flower plot distinc- 
tive 





The International 
Lesson Committee 


decided by a unanimous resolu- 
tion to use the text of the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American 
Revision Committee 


in the Uniform and new 
Graded Sunday School 
Lessons because it is more 
true to the original and 
reouires less explanation 
than any other. 


American Bible Society 


Since the year 1816, the American Bible 
Society has published only the King James 
Version of the Scriptures, but recognizing 
the merits of the work of the American Com- 
mittee, and to meet the demands of Churches 
and Sunday Schools, the Society has recently 
had its constitution amended so as to enable 
it to publish the American Standard Bible. 


Prices, 35c upward. 
For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON&SONS 
Bible Publishers for the American 
Revision Committee 

381 U Fourth Ave., New York 


THE BEST WAY 


The use of the INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION SERVICE has 
increased the attendance at 
th e Lord’s Supper in thou- 
sands of churches. It will do 
so for yourchurch, Send for illus- 
“trated price list. 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE Co. 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 

















The African Orange Daisy 
is a rare and extremely 
showy annual from Nama- 
qualand, South Africa, of 
very easy culture. The plants 
of neat branchy habit, grow 
about 12 to 18 inches high 
and are exceedingly profuse 
in flowering. Its Margue- 
rite-like blossoms, 2% to 2% 
inches in diameter under 
proper cultivation, show a 
unique, glossy, rich orange- 
gold, with dark-colored disc 
surrounded by a black zone. 
It produces its pretty flowers 
very early after being plant- 
ed out in the open ground 
in sunny situations, and will ~ 
continue to bloom all sum- 
mer. Plant in soil not over-rich. : 

We will mail.a packet of the seed of this superb 
annual and a copy of our beautifully illustrated cata- 
logue, 144 large pages—the best seed book published 
in America—for only roc stamps or coin. Write today. 
If you don’t want the Daisy—get the catalogue any- 
way—it’s free. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay Street Dept. R New York 








BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
tion. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
125 South 13th Street - - Philadelphia 


DIV-A-LET DIvision By Lerrers 


PRICE 50 CENTS 

The most unique mental diversion extant! Mental arith- 
metic of the Alphabet. Adapted to parties or for indi- 
vidual amusement. Just the thing for convalescents and 
“‘shut-ins. W. H. VAIL, Originator and Publisher, 141 




















d Avenue, Newark, N. J 








In the April 
SCRIBNER 


The Heart of the Hills 


By John Fox, Jr. 


























Author of ‘‘The Trail of the Lonesome Pine’”’ 
and “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 


This is a story of vivid contrasts. The people of the 
Mountains are brought in contact with the people of the 
Blue Grass. The main interest of the plot revolves about 
a boy and girl of the hills and a boy and girl of the plains. 
It is their development from crude childhood to wiser 
maturity that enchains the reader. They are real peo- 
ple, as appealing and lovable as Chad or June of Fox’s 
previous stories. There are dramatic action, humor, 
sentiment and pathos, and something of political tur- 
moil. It is a story near at hand in its people and interest 
—a picture of modern Kentucky. 


IIlustrations by F. C. Yohn. 








$3.00 A YEAR; 25 CENTS A NUMBER, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YOPK. 
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TRAVEL 


CAMPING TOURS IN = . ere ROCKIES 
For ladies and ntlemen. 
HE ELL PBRTBRSON CAMPS 
4325 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


rite for hook'et “‘Ocean Sai'ings’’ with rates and sailings for al lines: map 


HOWARD EAGER, $.S. Agent, 309 N. Charics Street, Baltimore, Md. 


RECREATION TOURS 


High class wore a the beaten path. Nine unique tours 
Illustrated Book 
RECREATION CLUB, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 











EUROPEAN TOUR, } Visiting France, 


Germany, The 
Rbine, Holland, Belgium, England, Scotland. Sail June 29. 
Cost $325. J. H. CARFREY, Franklin, Mass. 





4 4 ORIENT 

Europe via Mediterranean ¢@izrce 

Spring and summer tours. 14th year. Booklet with maps. 
JOHNSON TOURS, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 











to Europe 


FREE TRIP wie: 


at any time to an organizer of a party of three. Address 
BABCOCK EUROPEAN TOURS, 1137 Dean St., B’klyn 





“ ’ . - 

Miss Shields’ Tours” Ho Neh Switeer. 
land, Germany, Holland, Belgiom. France, meee. Select 
limited parties. Address: 


6 Beale Aven 
MISS GERTRUDE. SHIELDS, VALTOONA, PA. 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS Trick 


Small parties. June sailings to southern and northern ports, 
including Scandinavia and Russia. asth year. 
W. Van Dewsen, 542 West 124th Street, New York. 


EUROPEAN ART EPOCHS 


Small party sailing June 15th, Greece, Italy, and the 
North. Two specialists as leaders. Do not confuse this 
tour with others; there’s a difference. Ask for plan. 

THE MAINE TOUR, Orono, Maine. 











GREECE TO SCOTLAN value ever offered. 


Co-operative system worth 
knowing. (12th year.) EUROPE } = e, Select, Educational. 
Splendid Leadership. 


225 and up, Smali-party 
organizers wanted Orient $550. orld Tour 
Oct. 5. Prof. Cora Stecle-Libby” ‘ sscrtaahane, 8. © 





TWO CHARMING TOURS. Spain, Riviera, Continent, Eng 
land, “Cretic,” April 6. Norway, Sweden, Denmark. 
Continent, England, Scotland, “Cleveland, 4 June 20. 
Chaperones. Organized and conducted by Rev. Andrew 
J. Graham. Interesting booklet. New York Travel Club. 
250 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


“Touring Europe on $200” 


MY BOOK TELLS HOW I DID IT. 
And will save you money. Price fifty cents. 


REV. HAROLD COOPER, - Sedalia, Missouri 


THE CHAUTAUQUA WAY 


' NORWA' RUSSIA AND THE LAND 
1 , 


OF THE MIDNICHT SUN 

OR DISCRIMINATING AND 
INTELLECTUAL TRAVELERS WHO DEMAND THE BEST OBTAINABLE - 
EXPERIENCED, SCHOLARLY LEADERSHIP RESPONSIBLE MANAGEMENT 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS (INC) MARQUETTE BLDC. CHICACO, ILL. 











EUROPE 


70 Spring and Summer Tours 


to all parts of the Continent, comprising 
Tours de Luxe (with Motor Car Tours) 
and Long and Short Vacation Tours. Also 
a special series at popular prices. A com- 
plete range of tours for selection, via the 
Mediterranean and North Atlantic routes. 


Special Midnight Sun and Russia 
Tours. Spain and Morocco Tour. 
Summer Tour to the Orient. 


Round the World 


Tours de Luxe leave Westbound Aug. 
23, Sept. 14, 27. Eastbound Nov. 2, 26, 
Jan. 4. Southbound (South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, etc.) Oct. 30. 


Send for Programme desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
New York: 245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Avenue 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN 
FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 


Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques Are Good All Over the World 














GO TO EUROPE 


VIA THE 


Allan Line 


and the Beautiful and Historical 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


NEW FAST ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


MONTREAL to LIVERPOOL 
Fast Mail and Passenger Service Sail every Priday 
Victorian and Virginian, Triple screws 
, _ (Turbine) 

Corsican (New), Twin Screws 11,000 tons 
Tunisian 10,576 tons 
Saloon, $80 to $90; Second Saloon, $50 to $55 


MONTREAL to GLASGOW 
The Splendid Twin Screw Steamers 
Hesperian & Grampian (New) 10,000 tons 
Scandinavian 11,394 tons 
New Steamer 10,500 tons 

Saloon, $80; Second Saloan, $50 
One Class Cabin, named II Cabin, $50 up 
Every ry Saturday 


MONTREAL to 
HAVRE and LONDON 


Improved Service. Large Twin- Screw Steamers. 
One Class Cabin Moderate Rates. 
Sailings Every Saturday. 


For accommodation, rates, sailings, 


H. & A. ALLAN, MONTREAL, QUE. 


12,000 tons 
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The Pilgrim Tours 
S ipets . - -,: HUROPE 


306 Washington 8t., Boston. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO.. Agts. New York. 
Phila. Chicago. Pittsburg. Detroit. San Francisco. 











*“‘A Tour That’s Worth While” 


EUROPE FOR $170 


A select party will sail from Boston on SATUR- 
DAY, JULY 13, for a month’s tour of ENGLAND 
and FRANCE. The rate of $170 covers all expenses 
including cabin passage, stateroom berth and meals on 
ocean steamers, railroad fare, hotels, sightseeing fees, 
services of conductor and guide, etc. Send for 
“Folder X” describing this special trip and other at- 
tractive tours under escort in June and July to the 
British Isles, the Continent, Norway and Sweden and 
the Mediterranean. 


MARSTERS FOREIGN TOURS 


Boston: New York 
248 Washington St. 31 W. Thirtieth St. 














The United States Hotel 


Beach, Lincoln and Kingston Streets 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Only two blocks from South Terminal Station, 
and easily reached from North Station by Ele- 
vated Railway, and convenient alike to the great 
retail shops and business centre, and also to the 
theatres and places of interest, 

American Plan $3.00 per Day and Upwards 

European Plan $1.00 per Day and Upwards 

Table and service unsurpassed. 
Booklet and map sent upon application. 








HoTEL SOMERSET 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
AND CHARLESGATE EAST 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








THOROUGHLY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN 





“ 


THE IDEAL HOTEL FOR FAMILIES AND TOUR- 
ISTS. ONLY TEN MINUTES FROM RAILROAD 
STATIONS AND ALL STORES AND THEATRES. 
ROOMS EN-SUITE OR SINGLE. COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT FOR BANQUETS, BALLS AND 
PARTIES OF ALL KINDS, 





HOTEL SOMERSET COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS 
FRANK C. HALL, MANAGER 

















TILLY HAYNES JAMES G. HICKEY 
Proprietor Manager 
PRINCESS HOTEL 


BERMUDA 
THE IDEAL WINTER AND SPRING RESORT. 
Open until May 1. Accommodates 400. Outdoor life 
all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle riding, tennis, golf, 
yachting, sea bathing. FINE NEW SWIMMING POOL. 
Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious steam- 
ers, sailing twice a week. 
OWE & TWOROGER, Megrs., 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 


OAK COURT HOTEL 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 
A family hotel notable for a quiet air of domesticity 
and homelike atmosphere. 


E. E. SPANGENBERG, Manager. 


THORNDYKE HOTEL ,, 2AMEstows. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY 
AQUIDNECK HOTEL “'¥8 ort. OPENS 
Booklets—P. H. HORGAN, Newport, R. I. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 














Plant Book — FREE 


PRINTED IN COLORS 


Yon néed this book whether you have a city lot 
ora e country} home. 8 


ug new and unusual 
trees. old-fashioned garden flowers, 
which will make your garden distinctive. 


i Meehans’ Sirus” 


are vigorous—hard y —dependable growers. Backed 
by Les pe yearpot horticultural experience. Be 
sure to get this valuable book—a request brings it. 
THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 
Originators of Mallow Marvels 





WizArp Brand Pulverized Sheep Manure 
is wonderfully effective—economical and con 
venient—superior to bone or chemicals for home 
fertilizing. It makes 


A Beautiful 
LAWN and GARDEN 


because it is nature’s best fertilizer 

in concentrated form—is unequalled 

for lawns—flowers—vegetables—trees [7g 

—fruits—meadow and grain land. +] 
per large barrel freight By 





paid east of Omaha—cash 
== with order. Ask for quan- 
tity prices and interesting booklet. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
40 Union Stock Yards - s Chicago 











Wizard Brand is sold by first-class seedsmen. 
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SCHOOLS 


50 courses of study in common school and 
high school branches, in business, shorthand 
and ph Our dipl are honored 
in 25 universities, colleges and state normals, 
@recognition earned by honest, efficient ser- 
vice. ~You cannot afford to study with a 
school whose standard is lower. Instructors 
are college graduates and former successful 
teachers, who devote themselves solely to our 
work. Ask for information today. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
633-643 Wabash Ave. Chicago, IM, 

















MAKE THE FARM PAY 
Complete Home Study Courses in Agricu! ture, Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening, Fores- 
try, Powtry Culture and Veterinary Science under 
Prof. Brooks of the Mass. aetinent College, Prof. 
Craig of Cornell University and other eminent teachers. 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under able 

professors in leading —— 

® 250 page catalog rite to-day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 3 SCHOOL 
Prof. Brooks Dept. 134, Springtield, Mass, 














THE UNITED HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
Offers a three years general training to young women. 
Applicants should be at least nineteen years of age. 
eeeeerens, one year high school or the equivalent. 
emuneration $10 monthly. Apply to Superintendent of 

United Hospital, Port Chester, N. Y. 





RARELY—IF EVER-—DOES ANY 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Registered by the Univ — of the State of New York 
offer such splendid, practical, pleasant and professional 
edvantages as that connected with 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N.Y. 


A high-grade, medium-sized, beautifully located in- 
stitution on the famous Hudson River, only 14 miles 
from New York City. Homelike surroundings. Graded 
course of study with diploma. Applications may be 
made to the Superintendent. 














CAMPS 
CAMP CHAMPLAIN, Mallett’s Bay, Vermont 


For boys who enjoy camp life. Splendidiy situated on sheltered bay on Lake 
Champlain, 8 miles from Burlington. Ail land and watersports. Motorboat 
Scenery superb. Careful supervision by college counsellors. Camp 
physician. Under the auspices of Berkeley Schuol, New York. "Phone 
connection. Address J. Clark Read, Berkeley School, New York. 








CAMP WINNECOOK #2,,, 27s. Us, 


season. On 
Winnecook. Best location in N. E. Tents in the pines. 
Tand and water sports. Woodcraft. Camping trips. Tu- 
toring, Photography, Projects in Practical Arts under ex- 
perts. Camp Booklet. = L. RAND, peseotes. 

Shore Road, Salem, Mass 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


ASQUAM LAKE, N. H. 


A select camp for manly boys—-Twenty-seventh Season 
opens June 25, 1912. and and Water Sports. Per- 
sonal Supervision. Tutoring by experienced teachers it 
desired. Many parents have sent their boys to this car» 
for periods of from five to ten years. Why? Read the 
Booklet. EDWIN DE MERITTE, 815 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


rr REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE—At Stuyvesant-on-Hudson 


An attractive summer home, overlooks river and mts.; 
fine shade and fruit trees; will sell house, outbuildings (t 
acre) for $5,500, or 4 acres $6,000 net. Address 

E. E. CHASE, 78 Washington St., Newport, R. I. 


Litchfield; County —Watertown, Conn. 


Modern house, 3 acres land; city water, electric lights, 
garage. Five miles from Waterbury. For sale or rent. 


W. P. BRYAN, Waterbury, Conn. 


Farms, timber, undeveloped land and Portland property 
for sale. Correspondence solicited 
EDWIN T. HATCH, 819 Union Ave., North Portland, Ore. 


PECAN PROFITS ARE AMAZING 


Free book tells how you can own a Florida 
Orchard by monthly payments. Write today 
AMERICAN PECAN O0., Gainesville, Fla. 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS 


acres, $10 to $100 an acre. Stock and tools included with 
many, to settle estates quickly. Mammoth illustrated Cata- 
logue ‘‘No. 34’’ free. E. A. STROUT, Station 17, 

47 West 34th Street, New York City. 


SANATARIUMS 
Ask Your Physician '°, inyestsste tN 
MU DLAV IA HEALTH 


RESORT 
Write for reference and literature. 


MUDLAVIA - - KRAMER, IND. 


EASTON SANITARIUM !, {= 


ment of 
Elderly People needing skilled care and attention; also 
for nervous and mentally ill. Superior location. Visit 
here before selecting a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. 
Kinney for particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 




















Pecan 





throughout 16 states: 
improved, one to 1,000 























1% in. platform spring, 
panel top Wagon, with Collar 
and Hames ie arness; all for 
$140. 


Tudobaher 


Large 
agons, 








Special noe 


Inducements 


136-146 West 52nd Street 


assortment 
Farm Wagons and Har- 
ness ready for 


Open 3 spring Wagon, 1% 
axle; Collar and Hames 
all for $100. 


New York 


Carriages and ‘The above offers hold good 


: ’ , until April 15, 1912. 
immediate delivery. 
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Follow the Presidential Campaign 








The struggle for the Republican and Democratic 
nominations in the coming Presidential campaign will 
be an unusually interesting one. The events preceding 
the conventions, the conventions themselves and the 
election campaign will be closely followed by the read- 
ing public. 


Local newspapers are often confusing, and give the 
news in too great detail. For the busy person who is 
anxious to keep himself accurately informed of the 
progress of events, a good weekly magazine is indispens- 


able. 


The first séven pages of THE INDEPENDENT are de- 
voted to a concise and impartial summary of the week’s 
news. This will give the actual campaign history. In 
addition there will be editorials by able writers, interpret- 
ing the events, and contributed articles on matters of 
special importance. 


To supply THE INDEPENDENT for the particular 
purpose of following the Presidential campaign, we will 
enter your subscription, beginning with the current issue, 
until election day, on Tuesday, November 5, 1912, 
for one dollar. We will also include the first issue after 
the election results are announced, so that you will have 
a complete history of the campaign. Use the attached 
blank. For foreign subscriptions 87 cents, and for Ca- 
nadian subscriptions 50 cents should be added. 











THE INDEPENDENT, Regular Price, $3.00 a Year 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Enclosed find one dollar for which please send THe INDEPENDENT beginning with the current issue to Nov. 
5, 1912, to include also the issue after election day. 
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THE TREND OF 
INVESTMENT 


A book of great practical worth and value to 
every purchaser or holder of securities has just 
been published by us, under the above title. 








To the investing public everywhere it should ap- 
peal as one of the most constructive efforts ever 
made to acquaint the average man or woman hav- 
ing savings or surplus funds with the safeguards 
surrounding securities offered by this House. 


Striking examples of good securities are pre- 
sented and the safe way to invest is clearly and 
comprehensively pointed out. ° 


_ “It is a very interesting and enlightening pub- 
lication.”—The Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore. 


It will be sent on request to any address, to- 
gether with our latest list of carefully-selected 
Municipal Tax-Protected, Railroad and Corpora 
tion bonds, paying from 4 to nearly 6%. 


We sell bonds by mail ali over the civilized world. 


D. Arthur Bowman & Co. 


635 Third National Bank Building 
SAINT LOUIS, Missouri 




















MOORES 
Modern Methods 


A Practical Instruction Book 
in Loose Leaf Record-Keeping . 
Geataine bal gente pie Mone 
" : 
illustrates 40 Record Forms with full 
use. 
Wewill send this book WITHOUT CHARGE 
to any Business or essional Man w 
writes for it. 
John C. Moore Corporation 
731 Stone Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


and Time 
ibes and 
explanation of 




















Healthful 
Home Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
makes a delightful and refresh- 
ing beverage, satisfying thirst, 
aiding digestion and. restoring 
energy. 


Put a teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate in a glass of water, and sugar 
to taste. This is far superior to lemonade, 
lime juice or other acidulous drinks, 

It is especially valuable in coun- 
teracting the ill effects of the 
excessive use Of TEA, COFFEE or 
ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 














Liberal Land Policy 
of Victoria, 
Australia 


Think of Buying the Best of Lands 
at $40 to $85 per Acre and 
Having 31% Years to 
Make Payment. 








On April 3, 1912, the steamship Tahiti will leave San 
Francisco for Melbourne, Australia, this trip being espe- 
cially arranged to permit those interested tm investigating 
the land offerings of the Victorian Government to obtain 
an exceptionally low one way and round trip rate, with 
free railroad transportation on all Victorian railways. 

No government has ever offered to the public such un- 
usual opportunities to secure a home as Victoria does. 
The finest of lands, adapted for all kinds of horticulture, 
agriculture and stock raising, in a climate mild and pleas- 
ing like California, near large markets and where every 
opportunity is offered the colonist to succeed are open to 
settlers. 

These lands are sold at $40 to $85 per acre, and are 
under an irrigation system said to be the finest in the 
world. The government gives the settler 31% years to 
make the payments on his purchase. 

Messrs. Peck-Judah Co., 687 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco, the American agents of the Victorian Government, 
will be pleased to send folders, booklets descriptive of the 
lands, and special pamphlets on wheat and fruit growing, 
stock raising, etc., free to any one interested. 
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Survey of- 


Tho Representative Lee, of 
Strikes Pennsylvania, has introduced 

an amendment to the Erdman 
act to compel arbitration, the probability 
of a cessation of work in the anthracite 
coal fields in Pennsylvania, beginning 
April 1, remains strong. This strike 
would affect 180,000 mine workers, and 
would follow the failure of the opera- 
tors to accede to demands for greater 
wages, shorter hours, etc., and the ex- 
piration of the old agreement between 
the operators and miners. The opera- 
tors say the increase in wages would cost 
them $28,000,000 annually, and_ this, 
with the increase in the cost of mining 
anthracite coal, they cannot afford. The 
operators wish to continue the present 
agreement for three years more. John P. 
White, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, who has, with 
fellow members of the union’s confer- 
ence committee, met the operators’ com- 
m‘ttee at New York, says the member- 
ship of his organization is growing daily, 
and apparently the workers will not 
accept a compromise, even if it is 
offered. The endorsement of the 
American Woolen Company’s wage 
proposition by the Lawrence strikers on 
March 14 has been followed by a gen- 
eral return to the mills, tho not all the 
other mills have specified in detail the 
extent of their wage increase. On Sat- 
urday it was said that only 4,000 strikers 
were still out at Lawrence. The peace 
may prove to be only a truce. Mean- 
time a strike on a smaller scale, but 
marked by riot, has taken place at Barre, 
Vt., another textile town. A _ second 
strike is on at Passaic, N. J. An ad- 
vance in wages is expected at New Bed- 
ford, Ipswich and other New England 
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towns. At Fall River the textile opera- 
tives (who have not quit work) decline 
to accept a 5 per cent. increase, holding 
out for 15 per cent. Other announced 
increases were reported in last week’s 
“Survey.” Textile operators of Phila- 
delphia will voluntarily increase wages 
5 per cent., and reduce the hours of 
labor per week from fifty-eight to fifty- 
four, it is said; this would affect 
100,000 workers. Some 175,000 work- 
ers in New England will, it is estimated, 
profit by increases. Demurrers to in- 
dictments against forty-six defendants 
in the Government’s prosecution of the 
alleged dynamiting conspiracy were filed 
at Indianapolis on March 12. Eight de- 
fendants were not present, most of them 
being under imprisonment or. arrest. 
Judge Anderson, of the Federal Court, 
who is hearing the cases, ordered the 
thirty-two conspiracy indictments against 
the defendants consolidated into one. 


a 


Mr. Roosevelt 
The Republican Split summoned last 

week, for confer- 
ence at New York, his representatives in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, etc., and it 
seems to have been arranged that he 
should speak in the near future at the 
cities named, at Minneapolis and else- 
where. He will have the ten votes of 
the Oklahoma delegation to the Chicago 
Convention. President Taft will doubt- 
less receive the twenty-four Virginia 
votes, and on the 16th his managers were 
claiming 135 votes, against fifteen for 
Mr. Roosevelt and two for Senator 
Cummins. The Roosevelt campaigners 
rejoice over the vote of the Massachu- 
setts legislature for a Presidential prefer- 
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ence primary election, to be held April 
30. One of them, Governor Stubbs, of 
Kansas, appeals to Mr. Taft to call off 
his political managers in that State, who 
their 
primaries 


“are using 
prevent 
held.” 
The Kansas State Central Committee 
has decided against Presidential pri- 
maries and has endorsed the President. 
Representative Anthony, of Kansas, has 
telegraphed to the President his denial 
of Governor Stubbs’s charge that Fed- 
eral patronage is being used as a political 
weapon in that State, stating that the 
only officeholders guilty of pernicious 
political activity are the Governor’s offi- 
cials, who have been “waging war on the 
national Administration for many 
months.” Similar charges and counter- 
charges are being made at New York, 
where the Taft workers charge that 
names have been forged on the Roose- 
velt election petitions, while Roosevelt 
workers allege that Taft men have boast- 
ed that they will carry a certain district 
“by fair means or foul.” The Union 
League Clubs of New York and Phila- 
delphia, have denounced the recall of ju- 
dicial decisions and other Roosevelt poli- 
cies, and the Philadelphia club has com- 
mitted itself to the President’s renomi- 
nation. Charles Nagel, Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, made a speech in 
Indianapolis, March 11, praising Mr. 
Taft’s work as a progressive President 
and denouncing the attitude of critics who 
have not raised a hand “to help lift the 
burden which the party, by their consent 
and approval, had assumed,” but have, 
instead, “filled the air with nostrums”— 
which he explained to be the initiative, 
referendum and various forms of recall. 
These might be adapted to State and 
local uses, but Mr. Nagel inquired: 


every means in 


power to 
Presidential 


from being 


“Is it seriously contended that the whole 
people of the United States shall initiate legis- 
lation? 


“Ts it contended that after Congress has 
enacted a law that law shall be submitted to 
the whole people of the United States for ul- 
timate decision?” 


One of the Secretary’s questions in re- 
gard to the workings of the recall of de- 
cisions was: 

“If the people of one circuit have reversed 
the court of that jurisdiction is the rule to be 
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good for that circuit only, or is it to be ac- 
cepted ds a precedent for people of other cir- 
cuits, who may disagree?” 
Mr. Roosevelt's and Senator La Fol- 
lette’s forces have fought hard for the 
North Dakota delegation, which was to 
be chosen this week. Senator LaFollette 
gave out, at Madison, Wis., on March 
13, a campaign platform reiterating 
his belief in the policies for which 
he has stood, including “the adop- 
tion of graduated income and_in- 
heritance taxes, the parcels post, gov- 
ernment ownership of express compa- 
nies, and government operation at cost,” 
etc. He would have a commission cre- 
ated to investigate illegal actions on the 
part of trusts and combinations, with 
power to evaluate their physical proper- 
ties. He favors the creation of a prop- 
erly empowered tariff commission. He 
opposes the Aldrich currency scheme. 
He favors government ownership and op- 
eration of the Alaskan railways and coal 
mines, and of an Alaskan steamship line 
by way of the Pacific ports and Panama 
to New York. He opposes reciprocity 
with Canada. Senator LaFollette points 
out that during Mr. Roosevelt’s Presi- 
dencies the total stock and bond issues 
of combinations and trusts rose from 
$3,784,000,000 to $31,672,000,000 — 
“more than 70 per cent. of which was 
water.” An issue of veracity has been 
raised between Mr. Roosevelt and Wal- 
ter L. Houser, manager of the LaFol- 
lette campaign, in regard to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s part in the LaFollette candidacy. 
& 

The Democratic 
Various Items Convention in Kansas 

has instructed its dele- 
gates to vote for Champ Clark, with 
Governor Wilson for second choice. Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s fricnds claim 800 delegates 
for him and assert that he will be nomi- 
nated on the first ballot taken at Balti- 
more. Tho the free sugar bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
on March 15, seven Democrats, repre- 
senting sugar cane and beet sugar dis- 
tricts, opposed it. The final vote was 
198 to 103, twenty-four Republicans vot- 
ing for the bill. The general debate on 
the excise tax bill, providing a 1 per cent. 
tax on incomes of corporations, firms and 
individuals exceeding $5,000 a year, was 
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to be closed March 18, and a vote taken 
next day. The nomination of Mahlon 
Pitney as Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States was 
confirmed by the Senate, March 13. The 
vote was 50 to 26.——Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
in the Department of Agriculture, re- 
signed last week, and will, it is said, de- 
vote his time to editorial work and lec- 
turing. Dr. Wiley is sixty-eight years 
of age, and has been in the Government 
service since 1883. He is eager to carry 
on the pure food propaganda from a 
base where he is entirely free, there hav- 
ing been friction within the Agriculture 
Department, where, in Dr. Wiley’s 
words, the principles of the Pure Food 
law have one by one “been paralyzed 
and discredited.” A housecleaning in 
the Department of Agriculture would 
not surprise close observers. Secretary 
Wilson has held his office for sixteen 
years, and of late his department has 
given the President more “cases” to ex- 
plain than any other except the Depart- 
ment of the Interior under the Ballinger 
regime. Dr. Andrew F. Mitchell, of St. 
Paul, is Dr. Wiley’s temporary successor. 
Dr. Wiley recommended for his place 
H. A. Barnard, Food and Health Com- 
missioner of Indiana, it is said; but he is 
also reported to favor Dr. W. D. Bige- 
low, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. There are many other candi- 
dates. The New Jersey Senate de- 
cided against the expulsion of Richard 
Fitzherbert, of Morris County, by a 
party vote taken on March 13. His fel- 
low Democrats are said to be urging his 
voluntary resignation. Rumors of other 
legislative scandals in New Jersey are in 
circulation. Meanwhile an Ohio State 
Senator, L. R. Andrews, has been found 
guilty of bribery by a Columbus jury. 
——More than 8,000 names were struck 
from the books of the division registrars 
in Philadelphia last week, by order of the 
new Director of Public Safety. Many 
of these names were used by the poli- 
ticians in the voting of repeaters. This 
is one of the reforms of Mavor Blanken- 
burg’s administration——A_ gang, of 
mountaineers and moonshiners entered 
the court house at Hillsville, Carroll 
County, Va., on March 14, and did not 
take their leave till they had shot and 
killed Circuit Judge Thornton L. Massie, 
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the commonwealth’s attorney, and every 
officer of the court. They also wounded 
several jurors and spectators—some of 
them mortally, The crime was com- 
mitted because a member of their gang 
had just been sentenced to a year’s im- 
prisonment. The murderers rode for the 
mountains when their work was done. 
Court was reopened next day, with a new 
judge, prosecuting attorney, etc., and in- 
dictments of six of the mountaineers 
were brought in. Four prisoners were 
promptly taken, and 500 detectives and 
deputy sheriffs pursued the fleeing 
mountaineers, who will defend them- 
selves if overtaken in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains with courage and address. 
Governor Mann is considering the ad- 
visability of calling out the militia. 
An electric bomb sent thru the mails to 
Judge Otto A. Rosalsky exploded in the 
hands of a New York fire inspector on 
March 16, severely injuring him and 
wrecking the library in the judge’s 
apartment. It is this judge who, in 1907, 
sentenced De Foulke, alias Brandt, valet 
to Mortimer L. Schiff, to serve thirty 
years’ imprisonment for burglary, and 
whose severe sentence has lately been the 
subject of a great dea! of discussion. 
3randt is now free on bail, and will be 
retried. Conspiracy had been charged, 
and it is supposed that the bomb was 
sent to Judge Rosalsky by some one who 
believes his sentence of Brandt in 1907 
to have been manifestly unjust. 





& 
The hulk of the 
Burial of the “Maine” battleship “Maine,” 
its deck covered 


with flowers, was towed out of Havana 
harbor on the 16th and buried where the 
sea is 3,600 feet deep. It had been 
escorted by two United States cruisers, 
Cuban gunboats and many steamships. 
These were grouped around the burial 
place when the valves in the wreck were 
opened. On the “Maine’s” deck when 
she left the harbor was Capt. John 
O’Brien, her last pilot, formerly a well- 
known and daring commander of fili- 
bustering craft. “There were salutes at 
the grave. The burial was marked by a 
dipping of flags in American ports and in 
many other parts of the world. Among 
the bells that were tolled was the one in 
Philadelphia’s Independence Hall. The 
sea burial had been preceded by funeral 
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ceremonies over the remains. of sixty- 
five of the ‘“Maine’s” sailors, lying in 
State in Havana’s City Hall, surrounded 
by Cuban guards of honor. A funeral 
oration was delivered by Father John P. 
Chidwick, formerly the battleship’s chap- 
lain. The caskets were placed on the 
cruiser “North Carolina” to be carried 
to Washington. The Cuban Veterans’ 
Association asks Congress to inquire as 
to the sudden acquisition of wealth by 
President Gomez. He has been informed 
by our Government, it is reported, that 
it would be displeased if he should ap- 
prove a pending bill granting a subsidy 
of $1,800,000 for a railroad, to be built by 
persons said to be associated with him. 
General Acevedo, who attempted to 
start a rebellion in Cuba last summer, 
has been convicted and sent to prison for 
fourten years. Cuba’s tobacco crop is 
the largest on record, and twice the size 
of last year’s. Porto Rico’s House 
protests against the bill at Washington 
which removes the duty on raw sugar, 
saying the enactment of it would be ru- 
inous in its effect upon the island’s su- 
gar industry. In Hayti, Gen. Jules 
Coicou has been tried and condemned to 
death for his action in 1908, when he 
directed the execution of twenty-seven 
men, three of them being his brothers, 
whom he had betrayed and accused. 

& 

Secretary 

















Knox has 
been very cordially 
received in Central 
America. He did not go to the capital 
of Honduras, but was met at a seaport 
by members of the Cabinet and the 
Chief Justice, who made the two days’ 
journey from the capital on mules. His 
visit in Salvador was very enjoyable. 
There and in Guatemala he was treated 
with as much honor as would have been 
given to a king. In Guatemala’s capital 
arches had been erected in the streets, 
and he was welcomed by 6,000 school 
children bearing American and Guate- 
malan flags. The University of Guate- 
mala conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. In his addresses he 
emphasized his country’s support of the 
Monroe Doctrine and assured his hosts 
that there was no justification for such 
prejudice against the United States as 
might have been excited by the malicious 
reports of unscrupulous persons. He 


Mr. Knox’s Tour 
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will not visit Mexico or Colombia. In 
Venezuela a dispensation has _ been 
granted, permitting Catholics to attend 
banquets and to dance (in Lent) at balls 
given in his honor. There are drastic 
provisions in the bill agreed upon by the 
House committee at Washington which 
authorizes the President to fix tolls on 
the Panama Canal within certain limits, 
the maximum being $1.25 per ton. No 
discrimination in favor of American 
ships is permitted. All railroad compa- 
nies engaged in interstate commerce are 
forbidden to own steamship lines on 
competing routes. This applies also to 
railroads which now own steamship lines 
in Northern waters. 





ef 
The Situation [here was some im- 
in Mexico provement in Mexico 


last week, due partly to 
President Taft’s proclamation against 
the shipment of arms and to the support 
of Madero by prominent bankers. Mr. 
Taft was firm in his determination not 
to intervene, and was convinced that the 
shipment of arms to rebels should be 
prevented. At his suggestion a resolu- 
tion authorizing him to forbid such ship- 
ment was introduced in Congress and 
quickly adopted without debate. Then, 
on the 14th, he issued a proclamation 
making shipments to Mexico unlawful, 
to be punished by a fine of $10,000 and 
two years’ imprisonment. It had been 
ascertained that rich Mexicans, led by 
General Terrazas, had deposited $4,000,- 
000 in bank at El Paso, and that Orozco 
was drawing upon this fund, hiring sol- 
(liers at prices heretofore unknown in 
Mexico. The proclamation had a good 
effect at the Mexican capital. Madero 
said it was the best proof of American 
friendship and worth regiments of sol- 
diers. Our cavalry will patrol the 
boundary, and the coast may be patrolled 
by warships. Many volunteers joined 
the army. To the German colony at the 
capital 1,000 rifles were loaned, to be 
used in defense, if necessary. There 
was said to be a conspiracy to promote 
the secession and independence of six 
northern States, with ultimate annexa- 
tion. Orozco’s men captured Santa 
Rosalia and Jiminez, thus clearing his 
path to Torreon, but a large Federal 
force awaited him there. In a procla- 


mation he promised to put to death 
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Madero and the latter’s relatives, if they 
should be captured. General Pancho 
Villa’s aid, Major Aldana, fell into his 
hands and was shot. It was reported 
that Villa himself had been taken and 
condemned to death, altho he asked for 
permission to join the rebel army. The 
exodus of Americans has not been 
checked. A decisive battle, it is expect- 
ed, will be fought near Torreon. 
re) 

Colombia’s Chargé 
d’Affaires at Washington 
has been authorized by 
his Government to deny the report that 
it has been negotiating with Germany for 
the establishment.of a German naval or 
coaling station at a Colombian port. He 
asks that the -Panama controversy be 
submitted to arbitration. Brief dis- 
patches from Paraguay say that the rev- 
olution there is ended and peace hs been 
restored. It is expected that at the 
national election in Ecuador, Gen. Leoni- 
das Plaza will be made President. Gen. 
Julio Andrade, who commanded the 
Government’s army during the Alfaro 
revolution, attempted to obtain control 
of the Government by an attack upon 
the barracks at Quito, but was defeated 
and killed. The President of the Sen- 
ate, Carlos Freile, was engaged in the 
conspiracy with him. Argentina has 
decided to exclude a shipload of Hindoo 
immigrants now on their way to Buenos 
Ayres. The newspapers complain of 
the growing power of what is called the 
American Meat Trust, and ask for an in- 
vestigation by the Government. Uru- 
guay is preparing to make all banking 
operations in that country a state monop- 
oly——The new railroad across the 
Andes, from Arica in Chili to La Paz in 
Bolivia, has been completed. Parts of 
it are 14,000 feet above sea level. 


South America 

















s. 
British and German The coal strike 
Coal Strikes which closed the 
mines of Great 


Britain on the first of the month still 
continues, and hope of an agreement be- 
tween the men and the mine owners has 
been abandoned. 
third week of the strike was occupied 
with a series of conferences between the 
opposing parties and between each of 
them separately and the Cabinet minis- 
ters, but these were altogether fruitless. 


The first half of the - 
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Premier Asquith then announced that the 
Government, having done all in its power 
to secure an agreement and having come 
to the conclusion that this is impossible, 
would now take such other measures as 
it deemed to be necessary. The official 
statement goes on to say: 

“The Prime Minister stated that the Gov- 
ernment would ask from Parliament a legis- 
lative declaration that a reasonable minimum 
wage, accompanied by adequate safeguards for 
the protection of the employer, should be made 
a statutory term of the contract of employment 
of people engaged in underground coal mines. 

“As regards the important question how 
such minimum wage may be ascertained for 
any particular area, the Prime Minister, with- 
out pledging the Government to any precise 
form of machinery, indicated that district min- 
imum should be locally fixt by a joint board 
of each district, consisting of representatives 
of employers and employed with a neutral in- 
dependent chairman, who might be selected by 
the parties themselves, or if necessary by the 
Government. Such a body would, in the opin- 
ion of the Government, aftord what they have 
always regarded as all important—a means 
for securing an end to the controversy be- 
tween the employers and employed. : 

“The proposals of the Government will in- 
clude provisions to secure promptitude in the 
presentation of cases of the parties and ad- 
judication of them.” 

It is expected that the minimum wage 
bill, when introduced into Parliament, 
will be rushed thru both houses, because, 
notwithstanding the revolutionary nature 
of the proposal, the seriousness of the 
crisis is generally recognized by the pub- 
lic, and the Government has been criti- 
cised on all sides for its inactivity. The 
officers of the Miners’ Federation will 
not advise any resumption of work until 
a satisfactory measure has been enrcted. 
The bill will not be acceptable to the em- 
plovers unless it provides penalties for 
breaking the agreements by a strike and 
for failure to do satisfactory work. But 
the men are opposed te any form of com- 
pulsory arbitration, because they believe 
that the tribunals will inevitably be 
packed in the interests of the owners. 
If, on this account, the labor members 
vote against the bill, the Unionists will 
probably rally to the support of the Gov- 
ernment. Besides the million miners:and 
mine workers the number of men 
thrown out of employment in other in- 
dustries is estimated to be from 600,090 
to 960,000. The Great Western Railwav 
Company has shut down its construction 
works at Swindon, which employ 10,000 
mechanics. Most of the Sheffield works 
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have been closed. The Paisley thread 
mills, employing 12,000 operatives, have 
suspended. More trains have been taken 
off during the week, and locomotives are 
being fitted with burners for the use of 
petroleum. The strikers and the unem- 
ployed are showing remarkable self-con- 
trol and disorders are rare and unimpor- 
tant. the most serious being in the 
Earlstown district of Lancashire, where 
a mob of strikers seized the pithead and 
was with difficulty dispersed by the po- 
lice. In Germany, on the other hand, 
altho only about a fifth as many men are 
involved, there have been dangerous dis- 
turbances. About half of the 400,000 
Westphalian coal miners went out at the 
call of. the leaders; part of them, how- 
ever, went back after six days in order 
to avoid the penalty of deducting six 
days’ pay from their back wages. The 
demand for a 15 per cent. increase of pay 
was refused by the owners, who declare 
that it would be ruinous to grant it. At- 
tacks upon the miners who remained at 
work were frequent and at Hamborn led 
to conflict with the police protecting 
them, in which several on both sides 
were injured. At Bochum police escort- 
ing a body of miners to their homes were 
met by a mob and fired upon from the 
windows. The police charged w'th 
drawn sabers and did considerable dam- 
age. Three deaths have occurred and 
the strike threatens to extend to Lorraine 
and Saxoriy. 





a 

When King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel 
was on his way 
to the Pantheon to attend a memorial 
mass in honor of the birthday of his 
father, King Humbert, who was killed 
by the anarchist Bresci in 1900, a- similar 
attempt was made upon his own life. As 
his carriage passed by the Odescalchi 
Palace a young man who had just ar- 
rived on a bicycle elbowed his way thru 
the crowd on the sidewalk and drawing 
a huge revolver fired three shots at the 
King. The carriage, contrary to cus- 
tom, had been closed at the request of 
Queen Helena, as she was not feeling 
well, so he missed his first shot, and the 
second was caught by Major Langa, 
commander of the King’s escort, who 


Italian King 
Escapes Assassination 


spurred his horse forward to protect his 
The bullet struck his helmet, 


sovereign. 
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driving a piece of metal into his skull, 
and he received further injuries in falling 
from his horse, but he was not fatally 
wounded. The King, as soon as he had 
quieted the alarm of the Queen, who had 
thrown her arms about him to protect 
him, ordered the carriage to go on, and 
both ‘King and Queen sat thru the cere- 
mony in the Pantheon without betray- 
ing any emotion. On their return to the 
Quirinal the crowds which had gathered, 
on hearing of the attempted assassination, 
greeted them enthusiastically. Their as- 
sailant is a stone mason, twenty-one 
years old, named Antonio Dalba. He de- 
clares himself an individualist anarchist 
and glories in his deed, which he asserts 
was inspired by a vision. The as- 
sassination of Humbert was planned 
among the Italians of Paterson, N. J., 


_ but Dalba, who appears to be a weak- 


minded, unbalanced character, either 
made the attempt on his own initiative, 
as he claims, or at the instigation of lo- 
cal anarchists. The long continuance 
of the war in Africa is draining the 
funds of the Government and exhausting 
the patience of the people, and there is a 
strong demand for putting an end to it 
by a bombardment of the coast cities of 
European Turkey. The negotiations of 
the Powers to conclude peace have ap- 
parently failed. It is reported that in 
an engagement at Bengazi, Tripoli, on 
the 12th a thousand Turks and Arabs 
were killed and as many more wounded. 
The Italians carried the two oases where . 
the enemy was intrenched with a loss 
upon the Italian side of three officers and 
twenty-five’men killed and seven officers 
and fifty-five men wounded, 








The negotiations between 
France and Spain in re- 
gard to their respective 
interests in Morocco seem to have come 
to a deadlock. Premier Poincaré had 
gone so far as to express to Sefior 
Caballero, the Spanish Ambassador at 
Paris, his surprise at Spanish procras- 
tination and obstinacy. In reply, the 
Spanish Ambassador is said to have 
called the attention of M. Poincaré to 
the fact that the French Government 
was unwilling to discuss the question 
until after the conclusion of the agree- 
ment with Germany, and that since then 
the conversations have been repeatedly 
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interrupted on the part of France, and 
further that so important and difficult 
a question as the establishment of suit- 
able boundaries between the two zones 
cannot be settled within a few weeks. 
The territory claimed by Spain in the 
north of Morocco is regarded by Irance 
as excessive and unjustifiable. Spain 
refuses to have the proposed railroad 
from Tangier to Fez under a single 
management, preferring that each nation 
should construct and run that part of 
the road falling within its zone. The 
resistance offered by Spain to the 
French proposals is ascribed by some to 
the action of Great Britain in support- 
ing Spanish claims. If the matter cannot 
be settled sooner, the French Govern- 
ment proposes without delay to put into 
execution of its plan for the .reorganiza- 
tion of Morocco withouteregard to Span- 
ish co-operation. M. Jonnart, formerly 
Governor-General of Algiers, has been 
appointed Resident-General of Morocco, 
for the purpose of establishing the 
French protectorate. Sefior José Cana- 
lejas has for the fourth time in fourteen 
months presented to the King the resig- 
nation of his Cabinet, but King Alfonso 
assured him of continued confidence in 
his policy, and so Canalejas, after recon- 
structing his Cab‘net, remains at the 
head of the Government. 

fd 

Captain Roald 
Amundsen _ has 
changed his plan of 
starting out immediately for a trip thru 
the northwest passage in the “Fram.” 
He will give some lectures in Australia 
and write a book in Argentina and per- 
haps also go on a lecture tour to Europe 
and America before rejoining the 
“Fram,” July, 1913, at San Francisco, 
for his Arctic explorations. None of his 
scientific observations have been given 
out, but in supplementary cablegrams 
from Hobart, Tasmania, to the New 
York Times and allied papers he has 
added some further details of his experi- 
ences. The four Norwegians who ac- 
companied him on his dash to the South 
Pole are Helmer Hansen, Oscar Wisting, 
Sverre Hassel, Olaf Bjaaland. No al- 
coholic liquors of any kind were taken on 
the sledge journey, altho while in winter 
quarters grog was served every Saturday 
night as a treat. Amundsen insists upon 
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naming the polar plateau after King 
Haakon, notwithstanding the protest 
from Sir Ernest Shackelton that this is 
the same as he named after King Ed- 
ward VII. Shackelton, he says, was on 
an ascending plain when he turned back, 
while Amundsen, after reaching his 
greatest hight, 10,750 feet, in nearly the 
same latitude, came to a plain sloping 
southward all the way*to the Pole. 
2 

Yuan Shi-kai has received 
the first instalment of the 
loan made by the Powers, 
so he can now satisfy some of his 
soldiers, but his position at Peking is 
still precarious, for none of his troops 
are to be depended upon even to maintain 
order in the capital, and a new foe has 
appeared in the field. Gen. Sheng Yuan, 
formerly Governor of the Province of 
Shen-si, is reported to be marching from 
the Province of Kan-su, at the head of 
10,000 men with the object of occupying 
Peking and restoring the Manchu rule. 
Envoys sent out to meet him by Presi- 
dent Yuan, in order to dissuade him 
from his purpose, have failed to check 
his march eastward. Manchus and 
Mongols have joined him, and_ the 
northwestern provinces, unreconciled to 
the new regime, are likely to undertake 
a counter revolution. Wherever Sheng’s 
army passes republicans are killed and 
the country laid waste. In Peking and 
Tientsin thousands of executions have 
taken place during the past week and 
the bodies, beheaded by the swords of 
the police and soldiers, are left to rot in 
the streets. It is the rabble who suffer, 
while the guilty soldiers escape. In 
Canton street fighting is frequent and a 
brigand named Luk is the dominant 
power in the city. The financiers of 
Great Britain, Germany, France and 
United States, who had agreed to pro- | 
vide funds for needs of the Government, 
are indignant because Yuan secured a 
loan on the side from an Anglo-Belgian 
syndicate, and they have refused him 
further advances. Russia and Japan 
have been invited to join in the “Four 
Power” loans, but before doing so they 
are anxious to secure international 
recognition for the exceptional privi- 
leges they claim in Chinese territories, 
Russia in Mongolia and Manchurfa, and 
Japan in Manchuria. 


The Chinese 
Revolution 














The Republican Presidential Nomination 


BY JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, LL.D. 


Presipent or Cornett UNIversity. 


N accordance with the general custom 
| of the Republican party, to say 
nothing of the special ground of a 
meritorious administration, President 
Taft is entitled to renomination for a 
second term. There are, however, some 
Republicans who oppose this just and 
natural consummation and who are en- 
deavoring to prevent it by bringing 
about for a third term the ‘nomination of 
ex-President Roosevelt. 

To this startling alternative there are 
objections of the greatest weight. The 
people today are frankly discussing them 
and the Republican convention to assem- 
ble in Chicago will be compelled to con- 
sider and appraise them. It is of the 
utmost consequence not only to the party, 
but also to the nation that a right deci- 
sion should be reached. 

The education of public opinion in the 
meanwhile is the one sure way of bring- 
ing about that result. It is a time for 
every citizen, and particularly for every 
member of the Republican party, to say 
what he thinks. We want the full light 
of public opinion at its maximum inten- 
sity of illumination. The ostrich policy 
would be fatal. As Bishop Butler used 
to say, things are what they are and the 
consequences will be what they will be; 
why then should we wish to deceive our- 
selves ? 


“Things are what they are.” On the 
8th of November, 1904, President 
Roosevelt under memorable circum- 


stances, solemnly made this announce- 
ment to the American people and to the 
world: 

“Under no circumstances will I be a candi- 
date for or accept another nomination.” 

On the 26th of February, 1912, ex- 
President Roosevelt said: 

“T will accept the nomination for President 
if it is tendered to me.” 

The latter statement is 
contradiction with 


in absolute 
the former. But 


apologists have arisen who tell us that . 


President Roosevelt’s pledge refers only 


to a consecutive third term, and that 
when a man declines a third cup of 
coffee he is still free to take it tomorrow 
or the day after. But the main point is 
concealed under this wretched sophistry 
and juggling with words. Millions of 
men who refuse to drink more than two 
cups of coffee today take another cup on 
a subsequent day. And to decline a 
third cup of coffee this evening does not 
even suggest to anybody that you will 
not take it tomorrow or the day after. 
No one is deceived by your refusal. In- 
deed, it concerns nobody but yourself. 
It is different with the Presidency. That 
concerns 100,000,000 people. And as no 
mortal has ever been President of the 
United States for a third term, the man 
who on his election for a second term 
voluntarily and solemnly proclaimed 
that “under no circumstances” would he 
“accept another nomination,” morally 
estopped himself, in the understanding 
and expectation of all mankind, from 
ever consenting to break the third-term 
tradition. And the people’s belief in 
President Roosevelt’s  self-elimination 
from future Presidential candidacies 
gave him tremendous leverage during 
his second term, materially helped him 


‘to control the Republican national con- 


vention of 1908, and brought him uni- 
versal praise (which Senator Lodge, the 
presiding officer, eloquently voiced to 
that convention) for his unselfish patri- 
ot'sm in following in the footsteps of 
‘Washington and Jefferson. 

But his own refusal is not the only 
inhibition on the nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt for another term. What he 
had in advance refused, the American 
people were in advance pledged not to 
offer him. The republic has never had 
the same man as President for more than 
eight years, and the anti-third-term pol- 
icy has established itself as a part of our 
unwritten constitution. 

The proposal to nominate Mg, Roose- 
velt for another term contravenes this 




















wise policy. At the beginning of the 
republic Washington and Jefferson de- 
clined a third term and established the 
custom. Grant wanted a third term—a 
non-consecutive one—but even the name 
and fame of Grant were powerless when 
arrayed against the enlightened political 
sentiment and sure political instinct of 
the American people. 

The restriction of the President ‘to 
two terms at most is the fundamental 
safeguard of the republic. lf our demo- 
cratic institutions are to survive, if the 
rule of the people is not to be supplanted 
by Cesarism, the term of the Chief 
Executive must be rigidly limited either 
by law or by custom. One term of five 
or six years would probably be the best 
arrangement. But with us the practice 
of a century has sanctioned a maximum 
of eight years or two terms. If this 
limit is now removed, it is as certain as 
anything in the future can be that no 
other limit can be established. This is 
no guess, no baseless fancy. It is a 
truth. demonstrated by human history. 
From a chief magistracy of more than 
two terms the nation would be insenstbly 
carried, by the machinations of able and 
unscrupulous leaders, to a chief magis- 
tracy of several terms or to a life office. 
The power of the President, growing by 
what it fed on, would in this succession 
of terms easily transcend the limits fixed 
by the Constitution. And by a gradual 
and natural transition the Presidency 
would become a dictatorship or a Cesar- 
ism. 

We have seen all this happen in Mex- 
ico in our Own generation. And the 
recent revolution in that country and the 
present insurrection are the blind grop- 
ings of the nation to recover its lost 
liberties. The same thing happened in 
Rome over two thousand years ago. The 
Roman Republic was destroyed by the 
removal of the ancient limit of the term 
of the Chief Magistrate. The proposal 
to nominate Mr. Roosevelt for a third 
term is an invitation to the American 
people to enter upon the career of mod- 
ern Mexico and ancient Rome. 

But would you limit the freedom of 
the people? If they desire Mr. Roose- 
velt for President, shall they not have 
him? Who is to say them nay? Shall 
not the people rule? 
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It is not the first time that liberty has 
been destroyed in the name of democ- 
racy. It is, indeed, in the people’s power 
to choose whom they will for President. 
But having chosen, it is not in the power 
of the people to alter the consequences 
of their act. Whether we will or not, 
the removal of the two-term limit to the 
Presidency tends to transform republi- 
canism into Cesarian government. Do 
the American people want this result? 
The way to avoid it is to retain the , 
restriction which a salutary and ap- 
proved custom has put upon the Presi- 
dent’s term of office and also the limita- 
tions which our noble Constitution has 
imposed upon his activities. The way to 
introduce Czsarism is to lengthen the 
President’s period of service; this will 
of itself lead to an increase of his pow- 
ers and the establishment of a one-man 
rule. There are two courses open to the 
American people. They are free to 
choose either. But the laws of nature 
and history will force upon them the 
inexorable consequences of whichever 
alternative they adopt. Whoever votes 
for a third term by necessary implication 
votes for Czesarism. 

There is no other issue in our republic 
more fundamental than the maintenance 
of the present limited period of office for 
the Chief Executive. Hence, if the 
Republican party were to nominate Mr. 
Roosevelt next June in Chicago, it is 
safe to predict that the anti-third-term 
sentiment of the American people must 
inevitably lead to a split in the party. 
No other course would so certainly en- 
sure the election of a Democratic Presi- 
dent. At the same time the organization 
of-the Republican party would pretty 
certainly fall into the hands of the radi- 
cals, who had secured the nomination for 
their candidate. 

This raises the question of the place 
of radicalism in a Republican platform. 
In the past the party has not been rad- 
ical. If it championed liberty it also en- 
forced justice and protected property, 
and everywhere and always it revered 
the Constitution. Since the Civil War, 
with the exception of Cleveland’s admin- 
istration, the Republican party has been 
responsible for the government of the 
country. It has been a half century of 
orderly progress, of expanding liberty 
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regulated by law, of natural constitu- 
tional development with jealous regard 
to States’ rights and watchful mainten- 
ance of the independence and efficiency, 
each within its own ordained sphere, of 
the executive, the legislative and the 
judicial departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There has been a protective 
tariff intended to encourage business and 
safeguard the interests of the wage earn- 
ers, the manufacturers and the tarmers. 
‘Lhe country has prospered beyond any 
other in the world. Since trusts have 
appeared laws have been enacted and 
enforced to protect consumers against 
monopoly and business rivals against un- 
fair competition. The tariff, which has 
from time to time been revised, still needs 
to be better adapted to existing economic 
conditions. And the anti-trust law should 
be supplemented by further legislation 
providing for the Federal incorporation 
of large concerns doing an interstate 
business and determining more definitely 
the criteria of illegal practices, so that 
business men may know as clearly as 
possible just where they stand. 

These are the problems to which 
President Taft has been addressing him- 
self; He has been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful in carrying out the policies of 
the Republican platform. And _ with 
perfect fidelity to the principles of his 
party he is now facing the new issues, 
for the settlement of which he is splen- 
didly equipped by his administrative 
experience, his studies in economics, and 
his mastery of the law. He is a genuine 
Progressive Republican, who sees the 
needs of the present and the approach- 
ing future and who is molding policies to 
satisfy them. The reactionary wor- 
ships the past, the radical flouts the past, 
but the progressive, while retaining all 
that is sound and valuable in the past, 
also vitalizes it with the living ideas of 
the present, and creates new institutions 
for our day and generation. Is there, I 
ask, in America a better exponent of 
progressive Republicanism than Presi- 
dent Taft? 

The issue, then, is very simple. Shall 
the Chicago convention in its platform 
renounce progressive Republicanism and 
declare its adhesion to radicalism? If 
so, President Taft would not be the 
proper candidate. And it is altogether 
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improbable that he would accept the 
nomination. But if the platform of prin- 
ciples adopted by the Chicago convention 
is in harmony with the Kepublicanism 
of the past and is hospitable to evolu- 
tionary and progressive development in 
response to the best aspirations, the 
soundest ideas and the wisest policies of 
the present, the party has a man foreor- 
dained to be its candidate, and that man, 
of course, is President Taft. 

In my opinion, radicalism will not pre- 
vail in the Chicago convention. And for 
that reason, along with the third-term 
difficulty and the solemn pledge of 1904, 
| do not expect to see Mr. Roosevelt 
nominated. His radicalism has alarmed 
the country too greatly. The so-called 
“new nationalism” promulgated in his 
Osawatomie speech of I910 was a 
scheme of highly centralized govern- 
ment, in which States’ rights were men- 
aced, and Congress and courts subor- 
dinated to the Chief Executive, who 
alone was regarded ‘‘as the steward of 
the public ‘welfare,’ while business was 
put under the interdict that no man 
could make money unless it could be 
demonstrated (of course to government 
inspectors) that his prosperity was a 
benefit to other people. Obviously “new 
nationalism” meant Czsarism in govern- 
ment and bankruptcy in business. The 
voters of New York, to whom Mr. 
Roosevelt commended it in I9g10, re- 
sponded with a Democratic victory, 
Republicans in great numbers staying at 
home or voting the Democratic ticket. 
(The Republican gubernatorial candi- 
date received in 1910 only 622,000 votes, 
as compared with 804,000 in 1908.) 

The country had not recovered 
from the shock of the radical program 
of “new nationalism’ when Mr. Roose- 
velt launched a still more radical pro-. 
posal. The history of civilization shows 
that when the courts are subordinated to 
the sovereign—whether the sovereign be 
a monarch or the people in their entirety 
—justice disappears from states and the 
tights of individuals and minorities are 
trampled under foot. The independence 
of the judiciary is the first principle of 
free government. Mr. Roosevelt now 
proposes to have court decisions re- 
versed by popular vote. This is not only 
radicalism, it is revolutionary radicalism. 
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And it has given a painful shock to mil- 
lions of citizens and alienated hosts of 
Republicans who formerly voted for Mr. 
Roosevelt. The meaning and conse- 
quences of this proposal, which is at 
once revolutionary and reactionary, have 
been admirably discussed by President 
Taft in his recent speech at Toledo—a 
speech that covers the whole ground 
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with great ability, with irresistible, con- 
vincing power, and with unusual fervor 
and animation. It is safe to say that if 
anything else had been needed to secure 
President Taft’s renomination for the 
Presidency, it has been furnished by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attack on the independence 
of the judiciary. 


Irmaca, N. Y. 


Fear and Ghosts 


BY ANDREW LANG 


6¢ 7] DON’T believe in ghosts, but am 
| afraid of them,” said a candid 
analyst of his own character. 
He believed not, but trembled. 
same paradox is asserted of the philo- 
sophic Thomas Hobbes: He was afraid 
of ghosts which he did not believe in; 
but Hobbes was born in the year when 
his mother expected the advent of the 
Spanish Armada (1588). She was ter- 
ribly alarmed, as became a woman who 
was not a naval strategist. Francis 
Drake, who did know his business, was 
not afraid; he asked leave to go and 
break the Spaniards up as they left 
their own harbor, Corunna, and have no 
more ado. We know that he could have 
done it with the greatest ease, because 
his ships outsailed the gallant Spaniards 
—‘‘left us standing still,” says one of 
themselves ; and he had the better served 
artillery. But Mrs. Hobbes, mére, did 
not know that, and  was_ terribly 
alarmed; and so, says her famous son 
(famous, tho nobody reads him), “Fear 
and I were born together,” and he was 
afraid of ghosts, tho convinced that 
ghosts do not exist. 

Such is human nature, which is des- 
perately illogical. I am rather more 
logical than the philosopher of Malmes- 
bury. I have always believed in ghosts 
since I can remember, and would cer- 
tainly be horribly afraid if I awoke and 
saw a hideous hag, her face expressive 
of the worst passions, squatting on my 
bed in the deep of night—like the 
Colonel in Scott’s tale, “The Tapestried 
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Chamber.” I read it when I was a very 
small and nervous boy, and have never 
got over the original impact. Yet, tho 
in a less degree than Hobbes, I too am 
illogical, for I do not believe that there 
is anything really terrible in a ghost; 
and I never heard, on decent evidence, 
that a ghost did any mortal any harm, 
even, except once, in the way of nerv- 
ous shock. Thus, tho I have passed un- 
pleasant nights in haunted rooms, when 
in very bad -health, I never had that 
feeling of nameless horror which we 
always read about in fictitious, made-up 
ghost stories. I never, in the most 
favorable circumstances, experienced an 
awful sense that I was not alone, that 
there was a presence, not myself—and 
not “making for righteousness.” 

I have slept—or, rather, have lain 
awake—in bad health, in the room occu- 
pied, de son vivant, by that ghastly bride 
who was the original of Dickens’s Miss 
Havisham, in “Great Expectations.” 
“She walks!” said my host when he 
bade me good night, and I had every 
reason to expect to see her. I was 
afraid that I was just the kind of in- 
valid who was likely to see her, and get 
nobody to believe my report. I looked 
out for her. In Brahan Castle, when an 
undergraduate, ill and overworked, I 
had the haunted wing to myself, and 
never saw the ghost, that ‘of a butler! 
I had no sense of an awful Presence. 
In short, having lain in many profes- 
sionally haunted rooms, always with 
reluctance and apprehension, I never 
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had any but a rational, tho disappointed, 
expectation of seeing “the bodiless gang 
about.” 

To be sure, once, in a professionally 
haunted house, at 4 a. m., I did hear 
the rustle of silken skirts approach my 
room, and did hear the feeble twiddling 
of fingers at the outer door handle of 
my bedroom; now that door would not 
lock. When I had heard enough of this, 
I asked aloud, “Who’s there?” Nobody 
replied. There was silence; no rustle of 
retiring silken skirts, merely dead 


silence. Any man ought to have jumped 


out and cried “Boo!” But I was not on 
the level of the opportunity, and said, 
“Who’s there?” A long course of 
haunted rooms in which nothing ever 
occurred to me has hardened me; at 
haunted Glamis no bogey ever perturbed 
me; but I candidly admit that I would 
rather not pass a night in the chamber 
where Sir Walter Scott felt so eery for 
one out of the two times in his life. It 
is an eery chamber. 

Now, looking at made-up ghost 
stories, we have two recent batches. 
One is “More Ghost Stories,” by the 
learned Provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The other is “The Room in the 
Round Tower” and fifteen other ghost 
stories, by Mr. E. F. Benson. Each 
author candidly confesses his desire to 
make the reader’s blood run cold, to 
make him apprehensive, to make him 
look anxiously about him in his bed- 
room. Each author has given me enter- 
tainment, but neither has “frightened 
me,’ as children say. Now, R. L. Ste- 
venson in “Thrawn Janet” and “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” and Hogg, in 
“The Confessions of a Justified Sinner” 
(try it, O readers who wish to learn 
to shudder), have “frightened me.” I 
_ threw down the manuscript of “Dr. 
Jekyll” and rushed to the security of 
bed ; so did a very different kind of man, 
reading the book alone in a Highland 
house—and both of us ran away at the 
same point in our studies. In my very 
early boyhood, Edgar Poe made me feel 
terribly’ frightened with “The Fall of 
the House of Usher.” Is that the book 
to place in the hands of a morbid infant 
of ten summers? Many, many years 
later the style of the author seems to 
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“have flowery components” which rather 
mar his effects. For an author who 
never introduces the supernormal, Poe 
is creditably alarming. 

Did you ever read Dr. Jessopp’s plain 
tale of what occurred to him in the 
library of a country-house, probably that 
of my Lord Orford? The scholar sat 
up alone, and late, in the library, dili- 
gently making notes from some rare 
old books. He admits that there was 
soda water in the room, about whiskey 
he says nothing. He had nearly finished 
his notes when he observed, sitting at 
the table at right angles to himself, a 
clerical person, robust, rather red-haired, 
very clean-shaven, whose large white 
hand lay on the table. This ecclesias- 
tical dignitary wore an antique costume 
of corded silk, with a rather high erect 
collar. The learned archeologist went 
on with his annotations (how I envy h’s 
pluck!) and paid no attention to his 
companion. But, laying down one book 
and taking up another, the last which he 
had to consult, Dr. Jessopp remarked 
that the priest was still there, dignified, 
handsome and silent. The doctor ad- 
mits that he now began to distrust his 
nerve. He finished his work, replaced 
the books on their shelves, drank some 
soda water, lit his candle, and went to 
bed, without saying “good night.” 

Reader, wouldst, thou have acted thus 
nobly? I confess that I would have 
made a bolt for it as soon as I saw the 
cleric, probably a martyred Jesuit of 
the cruel days of Queen Elizabeth. The 
learned antiquary told the tale in print, 
because people were always asking him 
about it. 

Why is it that this simple narrative 
“gars me a’ grue” more than all the 
horrors of Mr. Benson and the Provost 
of King’s? Probably just because there 
is nothing horrible or malignant in the 
demeanor of the appearance, except that 
he was certainly not a man of mortal 
mold. But that is a good deal, and the 
thing might happen to any scholar, 
alone, after midnight, in an old library, 
making notes, for all I know, on the 
persecutions under Queen Elizabeth. I, 
too, am alone, late at night, as I scribble, 
and I find myself looking over my 
shoulder. Other men might have in- 
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vited the Elizabethan specter to take “a 
modest quencher,’ not I, and Dr. Jes- 
sopp left him to help himself. 

Never but once did I think myselfi— 
for a moment, in the dusky gallery of a 
haunted castle—in the presence of the 
visible unseen. In that fraction of time 
I felt the sensation of cold in the region 
of the spine which people do feel in 
ghost stories. But I went down to 
dinner, sincerely believing (1 now ad- 
mit, on insufficient evidence) that the 
specter was a housemaid. ~ In almost all 
well authenticated ghost stories known 
to me the observer begins by thinking 
that the apparition is a normal human 
being. Consequently he is not in the 
least alarmed. He is only perturbed 
when the thing goes into a room with 
no outlet, in which, on examination 
made, there is nobody. A man and his 
wife, solid, respectable owners of a very 
recently created peerage, took a house 
in the country. The lady at once saw, 
in a mirror opposite her at dinner, in 
the long light of a Scottish summer, a 
woman in black walking on the drenched 
lawn. There might be a right of: way, 
she did not know; and merely thought 
“that woman will get her skirts very 
wet.” When she met the woman in 
black in the grounds, and in the house, 
she said nothing to. anybody, but when 
her husband saw the woman in the draw- 
ing room and remarked on the singu- 
larity of the intrusion, Lady con- 
fided her own experiences to him. He 
kept on seeing the woman, she kept on 
seeing her; the servants complained of 
seeing her, and she advised them to take 
a pill! But she confessed to me that, 
the more frequently she saw the woman 
in black the less she liked her, and at 
last was averse to being alone. So they 
left the house at the end of their lease. 

There was no terror, no metus cadens 
in constantem virum, which, in old 
French law, justified the breaking of a 
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lease. But a prolonged acquaintance 
with the woman in black culminated in a 
slight aversion. 

Now, in made-up ghost stories, we 
commonly begin with a terribly sultry 
evening, and an apprehension of evil, 
then of an evil Being, and then with 
terror which is only not paralyzing be- 
cause of our extraordinary courage and 


fortitude! Sometimes our dog actually 
dies of fear, always he is terribly 
alarmed. I know but one instance in 


which any person, a young kinswoman 


-of my own, was accompanied by a dog, 


a Dandie Dinmont terrier, when first the 
dog, and then the young lady, saw the 
Appearance, on the top of Skelfhill, in 
Teviotdale. The dog was both angry 


_and terrified ; not so the lady, who recog- 


nized an intimate friend of her own. 
But when the friend softly and suddenly 
vanished away, she knew why the dog 
was so much alarmed, and sitting down, 
she very properly made a note of it, on 
a piece of paper. Nothing came of it. 
The friend, some hundreds of miles 
away, had been dressed as the phantasm 
was dressed, and had been walking down 
a hill. That was all! But the dog had 
seen the phantasm, and was angry and 
afraid, like people in ghost stories. 
Thus, it appears,. there must have been 
something uncanny and visible. 

To come to the end of my meditations, 
there seems to be nothing fearsome, 
nothing calculated to strike terror, in a 
ghost—as long as the observer does not 
know or suspect that it is a ghost. But 
when he believes that it is, then the un- 
known nature of the entity does often 
cause alarm. A dog, on the -other hand, 
recognizes at once something in a ghost 
which both angers and alarms him; why. 
we are unable to say, in our present per- 
haps irremediable ignorance of the 
nature of ghosts and the psychology of 
dogs. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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THE “FRAM” AND HER ESCORT AT ANCHOR 
The “Fram,” rightly named “Forward,” has gone farther north and farther south than any other ship. 


In the expedition of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen in 1893-6 the “Fram” made 7,000 miles in Arctic waters, 3,000 of it 
while frozen solid in the moving ice sheet. The “Fram” was constructed for such purposes by Colin Archer 
and is stanchly timbered to withstand the ice pressure. Captain Nielson took the “Fram” into the Antarctic 
and left the Amundsen party at Framheim on the Bay of Whales, then returned to Buenos Aires to wait 
till the time came to go and get. them. The illustrations for the article by Mr. Bridgman are from copyright 
photographs of the Doubleday, Page & Co. Syndicate. 


























The Discovery of the South Pole 


BY HERBERT L. BRIDGMAN 


{Mr. Bridgman for many years has been an authority on polar exploration. 


He was 


in command of two Peary exploring expeditions and is secretary of the Peary Arctic Club.— 


—EbpITor.] 
HAT Roald Amundsen, the Nor- 
wegian, with four comrades, 


reached the South Pole, Decem- 
ber 14, 1911, and remained there three 
days, is fully established. Just how the 
world believed for a day that Scott, the 
Briton, was successful, may never be 
explained; but the tale which Amund- 
sen tells of his journey, nearly 800 miles 
from his winter quarters, over the great 
ice barrier, across the perilous glaciers, 
and traversing the interior elevated pla- 
teau, until he found himself descending 
an easy southerly slope, is all convinc- 
ing, impregnable in its rugged simplicity, 
and compels full and literal acceptance. 
No such miserable imposture as_ for 
weeks clouded the attainment of the 
North Pole is possible, in making of the 
history and allotting the credit in the 
solution of the other antipodal polar 
mystery. Amundsen’s success, however, 
only puts a keener edge on the curiosity 
and eagerness with which Scott’s return 
and report are awaited, for there can be 
no doubt that when he comes he will give 
a good account of. himself, and will bring 
rich accessions to scientific knowledge, 
whether he shall have attained or not 
the ultimate goal of his desire and ambi- 
tion. One cannot help noting that the 
two geographic prizes of the ages, for 
which 
and perished, have both been gained 
within the short space of little more than 
two years, and that it is) one of those 
strange, but only apparent coincidences 
that the conquest of one hemisphere fol- 
lows hard upon that of the other. It is, 
however, no accident nor coincidence. 
History repeats itself in the polar as in 
other zones, and an Amundsen’s success 
in the south was but the inevitable har- 
vest of seed sown, of experience and 
methods in the north. Apart from a 
tinge of regret that Scott, who really 
broke thru the south polar barrier, and 
with his magnificent advance to 82.17 


men have for centuries striven’ 


made Shackleton’s 88.12 and Amund- 
sen’s final success possible, is denied the 
satisfaction and honor of having the flag 
of his country at the end of the road 
along which he had carried it so far in 
the van of all others, it is impossible to 
withhold credit and admiration for the 
manner in which Amundsen and _ his 
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CAPTAIN ROALD AMUNDSEN AT HOME 
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THE “FRAM” SOl 


party performed their task. Whether it 
was quite ethical or sportsmanlike for 
them to enter a field in which others 
were working, to use the means which 
others had proved and tested, to an- 
nounce that the Arctic was the destina- 
tion, when all the time more than a hun- 
dred dogs were “tween decks, specially 
protected against the tropical heat, all 
these and other questions ethical like 
them, are not “justiciable.” Whether in 
exploration all’s fair, as in love and war, 
may not yet be fully settled. It is true 
that nothing succeeds like success, and 


‘conditions, whether of good or evil 


repute, are quickly lost sight of in esti- 
mating the final result. 

That Amundsen earned his victory 
honestly, and by the hardest kind of 
work the most patient training and disci- 
pline, by conspicuous qualities of leader- 
ship, of good temper and indomitable 
will, there can be no doubt whatever. 
His northwest passage in the tiny 
“Gjoa,” with its years of hourly observa- 
tions, delicate and refined, his midwinter 
march over the Alaskan mountains from 
Herschel Island to Eagle City, those 
vears of severest test demonstrated the 
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stuff of which he is made, both mentally 
and physically, an ideal leader, one who 
must win, if success be possible. Tho 
Amundsen’s narrative, like all of real 
explorers, is modest, self-restrained and 
unpretending, it is evident that the 
route was most arduous and in some 
cases fraught with great peril. Whether 
any other party than the Norwegians, 
trained to the skis, the dogs and the 
sledges, could have surmounted the ob- 
stacles, is doubtful. Certain it is that, 
led by Amundsen, a host in himself, no 
team could possibly be put in the field 
by any nation which could hope to suc- 
ceed in an undertaking in which these 
sturdy Norwegians had failed. It is a 
high testimonial to the skill and ability, 
to the courage and foresight with which 
the expedition was handled that there 
was at no time peril from cold nor 
hunger, and that every member returned 
uninjured and in perfect health. 
Naturally, the instant, immediate 
question is, what did it all amount to 
and what are the net results? Answer 
must be for the present partial and gen- 
eral, for the scientific observations—and 
they are voluminous—are yet to be re- 
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duced and discussed, and that may re- 
quire years. The determination of the 
Pole has, however, verified the geo- 
graphical work and predictions of Scott 
and Shackleton. A lofty range of moun- 
tains, which may be an extension of the 
South American Andes, traverses the 
continent, and the deep indentation, Ross 
Bay, bears that great, floating, paleo- 
crystic ice mass known as the barrier, a 
factor in physical geography, duplicated 
nowhere else in the world. Temperature 
and wind measurements do not differ 
materially from those of the earlier ex- 
plorers, and when Scott shall bring his 
and the two series are compared and 
collaborated, interesting and important 
laws in Antarctic meteorology may be 
established. Valuable contributions 
should also be made to the store of 
knowledge of terrestrial magnetism, for 
Amundsen is a specialist in that branch 
of research, and before his northwest 
passage made of it a thoro study at the 
Hamburg Observatory. Combined with 
the full and accurate data gathered by 
Charcot, on the opposite side of the 
southern continent, the subject of Ant- 


arctic magnetism, the course and in- 
tensity of its currents, may well be re- 
garded as definitely near final and accu- 
rate statement. It may be hoped that 
Amundsen will bring data which may 
throw light on the problems of electric- 
ity, particularly aerial electricity, for he 
reports many and brilliant displays dur- 
ing the winter at Framheim of aurora 
australis. In short, while the expedition 
had one prime objective, and accom- 
plished it at the Pole, much scientific 
store and enlargement has _ evidently 
been secured, and will make its record 
memorable, for these Norwegians are 
thoro and patient workers. 

Now, the curious spectator observes, 
“It’s all over; no more worlds nor poles 
to conquer; exploration will soon be- 
come a lost art.” Far from it. In the 
words of Paul Jones, “We have just be- 
gun to fight.” Henceforth, exploration 
becomes one of the exact sciences, and 
field work will take rank as truly and as 
creditably research as that which is per- 
formed in the laboratories at home. 
North and South Poles captured, the en- 
tire earth is from this time forward the 
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KING HAAKON WISHING THE NORWEGIAN EXPEDITION GODSPEED 
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field, and no one can say that any point 
on the globe, except possibly the summit 
of Everest, in air too rarefied to sustain 
life, is denied to man. Hereafter, instead 
of fewer, more expeditions should be 
kept in the field, until the whole world is 
accurately mapped and its phenomena 
measured and recorded. Each civilized 
nation will, of course, go on as ours and 
complete the detailed survey of its own 
domain, and some sort of convention or 
allotment among the nations should be 
made for the portions of the globe un‘n- 
habitable, and without commercial or 
economic value. These may be and 
often are free from the disturbing ac- 
tivities and influences of civilization of 
the highest scientific value. In this new 
stage and development of exploration, 
of alliance and distribution, a highly 
promising field is opened to the young 
International Polar Commission, whose 
president (Cagni) commanded the Ital- 
ians landing at Tripoli. The campaign 
for the physical knowledge of the globe 
on which we live has hardly more than 
begun, and its future was never so in- 
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viting and auspicious as at this moment 
For this is the real, the true meaning 
and. significance of Amundsen’s victory, 
as it was of Péary’s. Always it is asked, 
“What good will it do?” and “What is 
the use of it?” And here is the answer: 
It is the demonstration that man is the 
master; that nature has no stronghold 
within which she may intrench herself 
and defy the approach of humanity. To 
demonstrate this fact, though it has 
taken hundreds of years to do it, is 
worth all it costs, for it has been done in 
the South as in the North, by patience, 
courage and fortitude, by intelligent 
adaptation of means to ends, solving one 
problem and establishing one fact after 
another by that steady, undaunted, un- 
flinching pursuit which is the price of 
all truth and all success worth having in 
any sphere of life or duty. So it comes 
to the same end at last, that the physical 
victory is moral; that the attainment of 
the Poles and conquest of the globe is 
but another phase of the age-long strife 
of mind against matter, another victory 
of the indomitable soul of man. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Needed Panama Canal Legislation 


BY W. C. ADAMSON 


[The completion of the Panama Canal is already within sight and ships are now being 
built in Europe with the object of navigating it, but the question of tolls, on which the 
traffic depends, is still unsettled. Judge Adamson, member of Congress from Georgia and 
chairman of the committee in the House of Representatives having the matter in charge, is 


especially competent to discuss it.—EpiTor.] 


A CANAL across the Isthmus has 
centuries. If some of the kings 


of Europe had reigned on the American 
continent and had owned the property 
and the people on this continent today, 
just as monarchs of old owned the prop- 
erty and the people over which and 
whom they reigned, it is poss*ble that an 
isthmian canal would have been con- 
structed long ago. Kings and poten- 
tates, with the blood and sweat of their 
toiling millions and the treasure exacted 
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been talked about for nearly four. 


from their subjects and extorted from 
conquered people, constructed all the 
great works of antiquity. Commerce is 
not able, and never has been, to control 
enough cowardly and selfish capital to 
accomplish such an enterprise. Quasi- 
private capital did construct the Suez 
Canal in an easy place where history 
locates an old channel, and to dig which 
American enterprise, led by such men 
as Colonel Goethals, would have consid- 
ered a mere holiday task. Yet capital 
which constructed that had substantially 
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the backing of three or four of the most 
powerful governments in the world and 
a guarantee of such business that the 
net income requires only three years in 
which to double the capital, invested or 
putative. The Federal Government 
would have been delighted if commerce 
had been willing to construct the canal 
across the isthmus thru which we could 
pass our Government vessels, and would 
gladly have paid liberal tolls therefor 
rather than incur the expense of con- 
structing the canal. 

We waited a iong time. Hundreds of 
propositions were exploited. Hundreds 
of concessions were bruited about in 
quest of capital. Under the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, by which we were em- 
barrassed for fifty years and prevented 
from building a government canal, pri- 
vate capital could have constructed one 
under the auspices of the United States. 
When it became apparent to all men that 
private capital would never construct it 
and we realized suddenly, from the scaré~ 
of the Spanish War and our suspense 
during the long voyage of the “Oregon” 
around the Horn the absolute necessity 
of the canal as a war measure, popular 
opinion literally forced Congress and a 
reluctant Administration, despite the 
powerful and persistent opposition of 
the transcontinental railroads, to enter 
upon the construction of the canal. 
Accordingly, we modified the treaty so 
as to permit our Government to operate 
and protect by military police a Goy- 
ernment-built canal. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the cir- 
cumstances attending the change of 
route and the creation of a friendly re- 
public as ancillary to the canal project, 
or to the change of base from a sea 
level to a lock canal. We wanted a canal. 
We needed a canal, and when fhe 
changes were made those who opposed 
them yielded their judgment and con- 
tinued their co-operation, with the result 
that we aré about to realize the triumph 
of the greatest engineering enterprise of 
all the ages, thru the skill and fidelity of 
four or five splendid, true and accom- 
plished engineers and health officers, 
who, honorable and distinguished as they 
all are, are the more honored by having 
Colonel Goethals at their head. 
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Our next task is to legislate for the 
operation of that canal. Ever since the 
initiation of the enterprise the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House has kept its face steadfastly 
set toward the construction of the canal, 
and has refused to be diverted by out- 
side issues and irrelevant suggestions. I 
believe the committee is still actuated by 
a like singleness of purpose—to have the 
canal opened when completed and op- 
erated for the best interests of our Gov- 
ernment. During the period of its con- 
struction statesmen with governmental 
theories to exploit have insisted on pre- 
mature legislation for a civil government 
of a people which did not exist and 
which perhaps never will, and dreamed 
and talked about an ideal population 
colonized in a mild climate and a fruitful 
land, where a prosperous people, living 
under a model government, would com- 
mand the envy and admiration of the 
world. We saw nothing in the treaties 
and the canal act but authority to ac- 
quire sufficient land for the construction, 
maintenance, operation, sanitation and 
protection of the canal. There was no 
authority to purchase any land or ac- 
quire sovereignty for any other purpose. 
No such authority has yet been secured. 
We employed some laborers there, but 
there was no difficulty about controlling 
them while we, had them employed and 
deporting them at the end of their serv- 
ice. We had a number of splendid 
Americans there at work, but they con- 
tinued to be American citizens. Their 
control and government involved no 
trouble and they were glad to enjoy well- 
merited leave of absence in the States 
as often as possible. As the work nears 
completion the laborers will gradually 
disperse to the lands from which they 
came. We hope during this session to 
provide such legislation as will enable 
the Canal Commission, as the American 
employees on the isthmus finish up 
their work, to winnow them out, select 
and retain the best men for future use, 
allow the others to return to the States, 
and in finishing up the canal with those 
who remain, rapidly train them in the op- 
eration of the locks and the management 
of the canal. Colonel Goethals has 
wisely asked for that authority, and it 
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is untrue that anybody in Congress has 
manifested any disposition to ignore his 
suggestion in that respect or delay 
action thereon. 

Among other unjust, suggestions is 
one that has been persistent — that 
shipping ought to have long notice of 
what tolls will be, in order to adjust 
their shipping facilities to meet the new 
conditions which the opening of the 
canal will inaugurate. Developments 
have shown that the authors of that 
rumor are a few persons who are either 
interested or expect to become interested, 
if offered sufficient inducement in the 
way of preferential advantages, to build 
some new ships. Strange to say that 
when, in the fullness of time, and at the 
right time, and in plenty of time, the 
committee undertook the work of con- 
structing legislation to open the canal 
and operate it for the use of the Amer- 
ican army and navy, and incidentally to 
secure all possible revenue from the 
commerce of the world for the benefit 
of our treasury, depleted by an expense 
of almost half a billion dollars, this same 
little coterie of speculators and would-be 
beneficiaries of special favor and dis- 
crimination delayed the committee for 
about three weeks and threaten to delay 
Congress for several months with the 
demand that the canal shall not be 
opened and operated until provisions 
and concessions shall be made to divert 
from the treasury the tolls which certain 
men would have to pay provided they 
build ships and run them thru the canal. 
That looks a good deal like gall when 
you reflect that ninety million people, 
probably not more than one per cent. of 
whom own ships or intend to own any 
ships, have devoted their taxes to con- 
struct this canal and are entitled, when 
the use thereof by the army and navy 
will not be interfered with, to have some 
revenues go into the treasury. _ Wise 
statesmanship ought to provide that all 
possible revenue shali go into the treas- 
ury. As the canal is a war measure, the 
original cost may be regarded as expend- 
ed for the national defense, and the 
people may be satisfied if commerce is 
taxed only enough in tolls to pay for 
maintenance and operation, but even if 
in addition to operating expense, rev 
enues enough could be realized to form 
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a, sinking fund which would gradually 
reduce the original cost, it would be 
irer to all the people than to give the 
olls to a smali per cent. of those en- 
aged in our shipping, which in all con- 
stitute so small a portion of our popula- 
tion, 
It is not my purpose here to discuss 
ship subsidy, but 1 do protest that the 
canal enterprise ought not to be ham- 
pered with the demands of those who 
clamor for it. The Administration ought 
to be allowed to open and operate that 
canal without embarrassment by any 
-ollateral demands or personal interests. 
In the first place, if a ship subsidy is 
olerable at all it should be given to all 
merican ships alike. The plea that the 
strumentalities of commerce between 
the States should be unshackled applies 
as well to the ships operating between 
New York and Georgia or between San 
Francisco and Seattle as between any 
port on the Atlantic and any port on the 
Pacific. If we were going to make a 
bonus or a bounty to the coastwise trade 
it would be fairer to adopt a scheme that 
would benefit all. To give to a 4,000- 
ton steamer a dollar a ton twelve times 
a year would be giving that ship nearly 
$50,000 a year. to do business between 
two States, while a sister ship doing 
business just as beneficial and important 
between two States on the same side of 
the country would have no participation 
in the benefits. If the shipping interests’ 
insist on taking the money of the people 
or diverting it from the treasury, they 
ought at least to consent to a scheme 
that is fair and would treat them all 
equally. But Congress sits here of late 
nearly all the time. In recent years it 
has been meeting three times a year, and 
I do hope the people will be wise enough 
this fall to necessitate an extra session 
next year. So that Congress can at any 
time it wishes provide any sort of assist- 
ance to American sh’pping that it wishes 
to provide, and make it fair and appli- 
cable to all American ships alike, and in 
fairness to the Administration leave the 
canal enterprise unencumbered and un- 
embarrassed by consideration of that 
subject. 
I will not discuss here the treaty stipu- 
lations, which, in my judgment, and .in 
the judgment of everybody who is not 
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trying to reason around the plain lan- 
guage, unquestionably forbid our allow- 
ing any preference, directly or indirectly, 


tolls, to any ships except the official ships 
belonging to the Government of the 
United States, which, as the owner of 
the canal, is accorded by the treaty the 


eitner by remission or repayment of is 


inherent right to pass its ships and the ” 


official ships of the Government of 
Panama, with which the United States 
was compelled to contract in order to 
construct the canal thru its territory, and 
which as quasi owner, legitimately has 
the right enjoyed by the Government of 
the United States to pass its official 
ships. 

So far as | am concerned, I did not 
require a treaty with Great Britain to in- 
duce me to vote honestly in favor of the 
treasury of my country against the self- 
ish demands of private interests. Those 
who demand that preference are already 


‘ the most thoroly and highly protected 


people engaged in any business on earth. 
[hey are granted the exclusive traffic 
between all the ports of the greatest and 
richest country the world ever saw, the 
domestic commerce of which exceeds the 
combined commerce of all the balance of 
the world. When the canal is finished 
their passage thru that will immensely 
improve their condition.. The low tolls 
which will probably be fixt will exclude 
all possibility of profitable competition 
on the part of the transcontinental rail- 
roads. The coastwise ships will enjoy 
the absolute monopoly of the canal so 


-far as coastwise trade is concerned. As 


no ship of thé world can compete with 
them; and the low tolls will exclude the 
competition of the railroads, the tolls 
will be absolutely immaterial to them, 
and the only two men appearing before 
us representing steamship companies 
which have had the courage actually to 
do business and build ships and operate 
them profitably in the coastwise trade 
have testified before our committee to 
the immateriality of those tolls and the 
certainty that the canal will be profitably 
used by coastwise ships, regardless of the 
tolls. It is strange that one of the argu- 
ments insisted on in favor of a prefer- 
ence is that they have a monopoly of the 
coastwise trade, as if one discrimination 
in their favor would demand another dis- 





crimination in their favor. The very 
fact that all foreign ships are excluded 
from competition demonstrates the im- 
materiality ot the tolls. Some of them 
insisted that they could not do business 
at all if they had to pay tolls, that no new 
ships would be built, and those in exist- 
ence would rot idle in port. One of 
them said that there is no use to open 
the canal at all if the American ships 
are to be charged tolls, as it would do 
the country no good. One of them, in a 
letter,’ charges that all who oppose 
differential tolls on the canal are enemies 
to American ships and are stirring up 
animosity and opposition to American 
ships. There was never a more far 
fetched nor unjust accusation. There 
are other and better means of reviving 
the American marine, and I believe | 
desire the success of our merchant 
marine more than any man who wishes 
to complicate consideration of the canal 
operation with an effort to extend prefer- 
ential treatment. Some of them ad- 
vanced the hackneyed, exploded argu- 
ment that the shippers would get the 
benefit of the tolls because the different 
lines would compete, reduce rates, frit- 
ter away the tolls given them, and pass 
them on to the shipper. All human ex- 
perience contradicts that except in spo- 
radic cases. 

The testimony demonstrated that 
combinations would hold up the rates so 
that the remission of tolls would never 
benefit the people. One man who pleaded 
manfully in behalf of the shippers, de- 
scribing himself as a large shipper who 
would be ruined if the American mer- 
chant marine was not given free tolls, 
finally disclosed before leaving the stand 
that his company owned and operated 
twenty-six coastwise ships, yet he, with 
all the others, talked about patriotism 
and honesty, never once offering to giv 
the vernment anything to show his 

atriotism. They have never offered to 

ive the Government free freight for its 
oldiers and munitions of war and neces- 
sary freight. The extent of their offer 
is to permit the Government, in case of 
war, to buy their ships at a high price 
to be liberally fixt by arbitrators. If we 
are to enjoy the long period of peace 
prophesied at present those ships would 
be worthless tubs by the time we needed 
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them for war, and the fact still remains 
that with our resources our Government 
can always buy as many new ships when 
it needs them as other nations can buy. 
I have said this much because so much 
fuss and fustian has unjustly filled the 
public press to mislead the popular mind 
as to existing facts and conditions. 

The theorists still offer to discuss the 
question of colonization in the Zone and 
elaboration of governmental exhibition. 
The truth is, when the lakes to be cre- 
ated by the dams are filled, all the low- 
lands on the Zone will be flooded. The 
highlands are not fit for cultivation, and 
such as are lie around the watersheds 
which must supply the water for the 
towns on the Zone and at its terminals. 
Certainly there ought to be no pollution 
of the watersheds -by any population. 
As the land was acquired solely for the 
purposes already mentioned, including 
sanitation, we ought to respect that de- 
mand, and as protection is also included 
in the purposes, it is manifest that we 
ought not to hazard so valuable an enter- 
prise by the presence of any unfriendly 
population. Prudence and safety de- 
mand that there shall be no population 
between the two dams which make the 
36 miles of summit level of the canal. 
Necessarily the American operatives of 
the canal and their families will live in 
. the towns at or near those dams. Such 
military forces as the Government sees 
proper to use on the Zone to police the 
canal and for other purposes may be 
located in camps and barracks located 
along the Canal Zoné between those two 
dams. So the only occupants of the 
Zone, as they should be, willbe our sol- 
diers, sailors and marines>the American 
operatives of the canal, the government 
of all of whom will present a small prob- 
lem and can easily and simply be pro- 
vided for in connection with and as 
adjunct operation and protection 
of the canal itself. 

The things now necessary to be done 
which are desired by the Canal Commis- 
sion and which I believe will be provided 
for at the present session of Congress, 
are: First, to authorize the selection of 
an operating force from the present 
American employees as the present force 
is reduced. Second,. the fixing of tolls 
or the authorization of the President to 
fix and change those tolls at his pleasure, 
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to be collected without discrimination 
from ships in passage treated in every 
respect without discrimination, except 
the official ships belonging to the gov- 
ernments of the United States and the 
Republic of Panama, and the further 
authority to the President to make and 
publish rules and regulations for the 
canal operation. Third, to legalize and 
ratify the executive government existing 
up to this time de facto, recognize the 
laws in existence, and provide for the 
substitution of a simple arrangement for 
the civil administration in connection 
with and under the direction of the Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal, who in time 
of war shall instantly submit in all mat- 
ters to the authority of the commandant 
of the fortifications, who shall control in 
all things during the existence of war. 
Fourth, provision for a simple and satis- 
factory system of courts for the preser- 
vation of order, the adjustment of civil 
differences, the punishment of crime, 
and the jurisdiction in admiralty. Fifth, 
to authorize the maintenance of coal 
supply and the supply of such other 
things as we may find it necessary to 
supply to our own ships and incidentally 
to other ships that patronize the canal. 
These are the essential things, in all of 
which Colonel Goethals and the Admin- 
istration appear to be in complete accord 
with the views of myself and a majority 
of our committee. Whatever may be the 
views of the Secretary of War or 
Colonel Goethals or some members of 
our committee as to possible means of 
encouraging the American merchant 
marine, civil government, colonization, 
government operation of ship lines, or 
many other questions, they all agree and 
insist that the opening and operation of 
the canal. shall be differentiated from 
those quest‘ons and unembarrassed by 
their consideration. They think all other 
propositions should be postponed, at 
least, even if other and better means 
cannot be-devised to promote them, and 
allow the Administration to open the 
canal and put it in operation as simply 
and promptly and easily as possible, and 
leave developments to determine and 
point out what variations should after- 
ward be made and what other and differ- 
ent things it may afterward be deemed 
wise to undertake. 


Wasurincton, PD. C. 
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THE LITTLE THEATRE 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 
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Mr. Winthrop 
Ames is now the 
director of one of 


the smallest and one 
of the most exqui- 
sitely dainty play- 
houses in America. 
Out of the New 
Theater venture he 
has. come with firm 
conviction that be- 
tween the audience 
and the actor a very 
intimate atmosphere 
must be maintained. 
The only way: in 
which this may be consummated is to 
reduce the physical proportions of the 
building. The subsidized New Theater 
was unwieldy; one could not see in it, 
one could not hear in it. With difficulty 
was it made possible to speak or act in 
it. There were 2,500 seats, and the line 
of vision from the top gallery was ab- 
normally long. 

In the Little Theater Mr. Ames has 
gone to the opposite extreme. His audi- 
torium contains only 299 seats. All thea- 
ters with 300 seats and over have to 
conform to certain exacting require- 
ments of the Building Department. 
There are no boxes and no balcony. As 
a theater it is complete; it is the audito- 
rium of a large playhouse put under the 
reducing glass. There are others of its 
kind abroad: The Little Theater in 
London, Reinhardt’s Kammerspiele in 
Berlin, and the Théatre des Arts in 
Paris. And they all seem to-be pledged 
to the same artistic aspirations: to select 
those plays which depend for their com- 
plete grasp upon subtle shades of voice 
and expression. 
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The building is colonial in structure— 
mottled red brick with stone trimmings 
and green shutters. By using bay trees 
as decorations the effect is obtained of a 
house set back in a garden and seen 
above a high wall. In the auditorium 
everything shows refined taste and is 
subdued in tone. The walls are tapes- 
tried in Gobelin designs and paneled in 
walnut; the curtain is rich in blue and 
silver, with tapestried borders. The 
seats are luxurious and not crowded to- 
gether. In no way does it give one the 
impression of a hall; it is a complete 
theater on a small scale. Many of Mr. 
Ames’s ideas are borrowed from his 
former venture; his two years’ experi- 
ence as director at the New Theater has 
served him well. He.has a revolving 
stage, so that there may be no delay in 
change of scene; he has every latest 
electrical appliance, and his dressing 
rooms (all alike, so as to abolish the 
“star” idea) are ample and airy. The 
Little Theater has a personal touch 
about it that makes it a home rather than 
a place of public amusement. 

The absence of . balconies and the 
forced raising of prices unfortunate'y 
suggest that Mr. Ames’s venture ‘s 
strictly an aristocratic one. But such 
is not his intention. If conditions allow. 
he will give popular matinées at popular 
prices. He assures his public that the 
physical scope of his house necessitates 
the price. And as a return courtesy on 
his part, hé serves tea without charge in 
a room excellent in taste—more like a 
private room than anything else, with 
its William and Mary furniture, its 
open fireplace and its lace-capped maids. 
One feels like a guest at a week-end 
housewarming. 
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It is this sense of privacy which 
marks The Little Theater. But it will 
only be able to reach a very small pro- 
portion of the people. 

It would seem almost that the physical 
proportions of The Little, Theater will 
limit the character of Mr. Ames’s audi- 
ence and of his plays. More than likely, 
in the selection of his dramas he will 
bear in mind special audiences wanting 
plays that, because of their intense intel- 
lectual appeal, are barred from larger 
theaters. Hence he will have greatet 
opportunity to cater directly to the intel- 
ligence, to the delicate imagination and 
to the literary sense of particular audi- 
ences. 

At first New York will regard The 
Little Theater as a fad. The curtain 
rises at 8.45, a time which marks the de- 
sire of those more intent on a good 
dinner than on the first act. It is after 
the novelty has worn off that Mr. Ames 
will have to establish his venture. 

Mr. Ames has announced a number 
of his plans. Beginning with Gals- 
worthy’s “The Pigeon” as his evening 
bill, for special matinees he will give a 
one-act play, “The Terrible Meek,” by 
Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy, author of 
“The Servant in the House,” together 
with “The Flower of the Palace of 
Han,” which Louis Leloy adapted from 
the Chinese, and which Mr. Kennedy 
translated from the French. There is 
likewise in preparation Schnitzler’s 
“Anatol,” Mr. Gilbert Murray’s version 
of Euripides’s “Electra,” and three one- 
act plays by M. Maeterlinck—those 
which illustrate the Belgian’s “mario- 
nette” theory. I mention these since they 
are to be had in book form. But Mr. 
Ames has likewise accepted for presen- 
tation a modern satire of New York 
life by Mr. John T. Hayes, entitled 
“One-Two-Three and Out-Goes-She,” 
Miss Githa Sowerby’s “Rutherford & 
Son,” and a dramatic version of “Snow 
White,” with which he hopes to make 
special appeal to children. The one 
criticism that might be lodged against 
this assortment is that it is too hap- 
hazard. ; 

In comparison I select a few titles from 
the repertory of Reinhardt’s Kammer- 
spiele, showing a tendency to be more 
restricted in choice. These produc- 
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tions are apart from his Deutches The- 
atre spectacles of “Sumurun,” “The 
Miracle” and ‘“‘CGédipus Rex.” Within 
recent years he has produced Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts,” Maeterlinck’s “Pelléas and 
Mélisande,” “Sister Beatrice,” “Agla- 
vaine and Sélysette”; Shaw’s “Man and 


Superman,” “Major Barbara,” “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma” and “Candida”; 
Lessing’s “Nathan der Weise” and 


Goethe’s “Clavigo.” I asked Professor 
Ordinsky, who is Herr Reinhardt’s rep- 
resentative in America, what was the 
artistic aim of the Kammerspiele. “Ah,” . 
he exclaimed, “it is almost impossible to 
express by words our artistic aspirations. 
But always we strive to bring out the 
soul of a play. It is an intimate feeling 
we have. We cannot talk about it; we 
do it.” 

Mr. Ames now joins the ranks of 
those who have more faith in the long 
run system than in the repertory. Here 
again he is prompted by the size of his 
theater, for only thru a long run and 
“road” engagements will he be able to 
make any appreciable return on his in- 
vestment. Mr. George Tyler rented The 
New Theater for his production of “The 
Garden of Allah”; according to his own 
statement, 302,973 persons have attend- 
ed 115 performances. Mr. Ames can 
never hope to compete with such figures. 
It is his one aim to make his project 
self-supporting. We discount his state- 
ment that balcony and gallery are not 
needed in a theater. There is still truth 
in the manager’s belief that his profits 
are all upstairs. We do agree with him, 
however, that the moving picture thea- 
ters are killing gallery patronage. 

Now, a playhouse is a playhouse, no 
matter what the size; the one require- 
ment is that it must not be too large or 
too small. “Bunty Pulls the Strings’— 
New York’s most prosperous play this 
season—is filling to capacity a theater 
seating 600; its acting would have been 
just as appropriate for the Empire The- 
ter, but it would have been lost at The 
New Theater. If Mr. Ames is to be a 
potent factor in the theater world h* 
must justify himself in a selective sense 
regardless of the size of his auditorium. 
He was handicapped at The New The- 
ater, for small effects were lost. In his 
Little Theater there is only one style of 
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piece he will be unable to present—and 
that is a drama calling for large spec- 
tacular effects. Such a house as his may 
encourage the one-act drama as a dis- 
tinctive form; it may help to foster a 
more dainty, a more subtle play. 
But no theater makes any special appeal 
to any special form of drama. Greater 
risks may be taken with plays not ap- 
pealing generally, but that is all the dif- 
ference between his and the commercial 
theater. 

“The Pigeon” is the third of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s plays to be given an American 
production. Mr. Ames has prev‘’ously 
presented “Strife,” and Miss Barrymore 
has appeared in “The Silver Box.” 
“Justice’—which prompted the Home 
Secretary, Winston Churchill, to change 
the English prison laws—has not as yet 
been seen here. It is not too much to 
claim for Mr. Galsworthy that he is one 
of the most important figures in British 
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drama. In one respect he is a senti- 
mentalist; the whole argument of “Jus- 
tice” would denote that. In anothe1 
respect he is a conventional Englishman : 
the plot and purpose of -“The Eldest 
Son,” just published, is indicative of 
that. But he is deeply conscious of the 
human problems back of social and eco- 
nomic conditions; this is evident to all 
readers of his novel, “Fraternity.” To 
him, class ‘is the sole topic of interest; 
bold amid social distinctions, he is a 
casual student of the rights and limita- 
tions of class. His view of society is 
from the standpoint of these rights and 
limitations. ‘The Silver Box,” in poig- 
nant fashion, discusses the question 
whether or not there is a law for the 
poor distinct from that for the rich. I 
mention the variety of his attitudes so 
as to lead to the statement that “The 
Pigeon” deals in a sentimental, iri a 
human fashion, with a social problem. 
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PIGEON 


AND TWO OF 


HIS “ROTTERS” 


\ scene from John Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon,” which onened at the Little Theatre on March 11 
Frank Reicher (on the left) is the Belgian vagabond; Sidney Valentine (seated) plays Timson, an unemployed 
cabman; Russ Whytal (on the right) is the sentimental painter, Christopher Wellwyn. 
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In it he humanizes the question of char- 
ity. 

The significance of the title centers in 
the hero, an artist with a soft heart, who, 
whenever confronted by poverty in the 
shape of some ragged individual, gives 
his last farthing, and then hands his 
card to the unfortunate. The first cur- 
tain rises on an evening when three of 
Wellwyn’s beneficiaries determine to call 
upon him. Wellwyn’s daughter, Ann, 
highly disapproves of her father’s soft- 
hearted policy. 

The entire potency of the play is to 
be found in the attitudes of a canon, a 
professor and a J. P., who have deter- 
mined theories as to the dispensing of 
charity. But, as many a situation in the 
play demonstrates, they are blind to the 
facts around them. The diverse efforts 
to save the vagabond Ferrand, the 
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drunken cabby Timson, and the “rotter”’ 
Mrs. Meegan, are ill rewarded; while to 
the end Wellwyn is plucked. He even 
gives his new address to these social 
derelicts, after Ann has attempted to 
save him by moving to a new studio. 

And what is the philosophy of it all ?— 
for it is a philosophy rather than a solu- 
tion. Wellwyn alone has treated these 
unfortunates as human beings, and not 
as pawns in a social theory of charity: 
he alone has come near to fulfilling Fer- 
rand’s philosophy. For the Belgian be- 
comes eloquent. 

“Those sirs with their theories,” he 
says, aiming the force of his remarks at 
the canon, the professor and the J. P.., 
“they can clean our skins and chain our 
‘abits—that soothes for them the esthetic 
sense. It gives them their good impor- 
tance. But our spirits they cannot touch, 
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for they nevaire understand. We 
wild ones—we know a thousand times 
more of life than ever will those sirs. 

Be kind to us, if you will, or let 
us alone like Mees Ann, but do not try 
to change our skins.” 

In the end Mrs. Meegan pathetically 
tries to drown herself, but is saved by 
the law in the person of a bobby. And 
Ferrand, like the philosopher of the 
road he is and will ever be, breathes 
forth this epitome of his vagabond 
observation: “To wish us dead, it seems, 
is easier than to let us die.” 

“The Pigeon’s” characterization is 
sharp and well defined. It has a tend- 
ency to be gray, but the humor relieves 
it. Mr. Galsworthy calls it a fantasy; 
it is just as much a slice of reality. “The 
Silver Box” is bigger in technique, 
“Strife” has more newspaper signifi- 
cance, “Justice” is more a case of special 
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pleading, and “Joy” is more feminine. 
But “The Pigeon” is perhaps the most 
delicate play of all. 

Simultaneously with the production 
the play was published, so that readers 
will be able to judge for themselves 
whether or not we are correct in our 
surmise that in most artistic fashion Mr. 
Galsworthy has succeeded better than in 
any of his other plays in demonstrating 
the irony of things. 

Looking back at The Little Theater, 
down the dimly lighted street, one sees 
at night a picture out of a child’s book. 
The glow of the electric bulbs hidden 
among bay trees gives the colonial front 
the appearance of a dream inn, from the 
entrance of which come forth dainty 
ladies to be whisked away in automo- 
biles. But it is no dream. The Little 
Theater is a fact over which New York 
playgoers may well rejoice. 


New York City, 


What Is the Matter with Our Army? 


V. Its Piecemeal Development and Divided Control 
BY MAJOR GEORGE H. SHELTON, UNITED STATES ARMY 


[This is the fifth article in our series of articles under the title, “What Is the’ Matter 


with Our Army?” 


The four preceding articles have been contributed by Major-General Wood, 
Brigadier-General Wotherspoon, Brigadier-General Edwards and _ Lieutenant-Colonel 


Leggett. 


The author of this article is editor of the Infantry Journal.—Ep1Tor.] 


ITH a highly qualified personnel 
W individually, our military es- 
tablishment is collectively in- 
efficient. Whatever retrenchment in 
military expenditures is made, there can 
be no true economy so long as an army 
does not give in collective efficiency full 
return for every dollar expended upon it. 
Without organization, without distribu- 
tion based upon scientific principles, and 
without means of putting whatever 
force is authorized promptly into the 
field in time of emergency, filled with 
trained men to its authorized limit, there 
can be no true military efficiency. 
Organization does not mean increased 


axpenditures for military purposes. On 
the contrary, it means reduced expendi- 
tures. It does not of itself and directly 
interfere with any selfish interests. It 
does not mean militarism or vast stand- 
ing armies. It does not necessarily mean 
any increase of strength whatsoever. It 
is not inconsistent even with decreased 
strength. It means nothing more than 


military usefulness in whatever strength 
is provided, and the economy of effi- 
ciency. 

The trouble with our military estab- 
lishment is that it is the product of a 
hundred and more years of puttering. 
It is the result of a system of piecemeal 
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development that has meant nothing in 
the way of collective efficiency, nor 
could mean anything if pursued a 
thousand years ; that has meant increased 
expenditures for military purposes with- 
out corresponding return in military effi- 
ciency, and could mean no correspond- 
ing return though the expenditures’ were 
increased as much again. This is the 
reason, and the evidence is spread in the 
military laws thruout the statute books 
of the land for whoever runs to read. 
If we examine all of the innumerable 
military laws that have been enacted by 
Congress, we shall find that only rarely 
and at long intervals has effort been 
made legislatively to cover all parts of 
the army in a single act. The great 
mass of these laws have concerned them- 
selves with some one part of the army, 
with a single staff department, or single 
special corps, or with one branch of the 
line of the army—the infantry, the cav- 
alry, or the artillery. Not one of these 
acts has appeared to take any account of 
any other part of the army, nor even of 
the previous development of the part 


immediately concerned, further than to - 


protect any individual rights granted 
under previous laws. None of them 
ever concerned itself with any thought 
of the army as a whole. Even those 
few acts which covered all or nearly all 
parts of the army were in general mere- 
ly a collection of detached pieces of mili- 
tary legislation united in a single bill. 
None of them concerned itself with the 
army as a military or tactical organiza- 
tion—the only way in which an army 
can be used in war, and the only way it 
can be properly counted useful at any 
time. What other result could be ex- 
pected from this than that each part of 
the military establishment should come 
sooner or later to the understanding that 
its development depended not upon any 
military policy or military system, not 
upon the development of the military es- 
tablishment itself, but upon its own  in- 
dividual efforts? What other result 
could be expected than that sooner or 
later every part, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, should enter upon the purely 
selfish struggle for individual instead of 
collective development, for promotion 
instead of efficiency? Esprit de corps 
within each part of the military service 
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is both a proper and necessary thing, 
but esprit de corps is something finer 
and better than the spirit that must un- 
derlie internecine struggles of this char- 
acter. 

Time after time Congress, through its 
committees, and members, has urged its 
inability to ascertain what the military 
establishment needed, because of the 
conflicting and opposing testimony of- 
fered by those who should not merely 
have known what was needed, but been 
in full agreement thereon. The end 
was, of course, that out of the innumer- 
able military bills introduced, only those 
that could command the most influence 
in their favor were finally enacted into 
law. No such struggle as this could be 
carried along on even terms. The parts 
of the army which profited most by legis- 
lation became stronger and more in- 
fluential and in a better position to seek 
further legislative development. The 
parts that were nearest to the capital, 
with established headquarters always in 
Washington, had the advantage of posi- 
tion which the parts outside of Wash- 
ington, widely scattered and without the 
means of making influential friends, 
could not overcome. The various parts 
of the army consequently developed 
unevenly. The proportions, never cor- 
rect, grew worse rather than better. 
The connection between the parts grew 
more attenuated and the confusion thru- 
out worse confounded. 

But the desire for organization means 
the beginning of unity of effort, and 
uniform thought and unity of effort are 
the fundamentals of military efficiency. 

Primarily the army is beginning to 
know itself, because during the last few 
years it has been afforded opportunities 
that never occurred in the past to get 
together in its different parts and to be- 
come acquainted. These opportunities 
began with the Spanish war. Albeit 
this was not a war in any real sense of 
the term, the future will probably show 
it to have had more effect upon the mili- 
tary development of this country than 
any war in our history. As a matter of 
fact, its lessons are just beginning to be 
correctly interpreted. Then we have had 
the modern illustrations of the war 
in South Africa and the Russo-Japanese 
war to assist us in understanding the 
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lessons of our own little embroglio. 
This newly found acquaintance with 
itself is the broad cause of the new judg- 
ment. But in the light of the last few 
years there are revealed now the concrete 
things that have forced our military 
minds into a better and correct compre- 
hension of our military deficiencies. 


_ With the Spanish war the army began 


to be used for national as distinguished 
from local purposes. After the war it 
was increased in numbers. By the con- 
ditions of the service its parts were 
brought together in larger groups. Its 
personnel has moved about more and 
has profited from its broader experience. 
ihe troops have been more in the field; 
not, it is true, in the way that they 
would be employed in war on a big 
scale, but still enough to indicate the use 
and functions of the different arms. All 
this has helped vastly. But there is 
more. Since 1901, vacancies occurring 
in the staff departments, with permanent 
headquarters in Washington, have been 
filled by detail of line officers who can 
hold their places on the staff for but 
four years and who must then return to 
their places in the line. Eventually, in 
this way, all of the staff, except certain 
technical departments, will be composed 
wholly of detailed line officers. The 
true interest of an officer thus detailed 
to a staff department must remain, there- 
fore, with the line, where he still retains 
his place and where his promotion lies. 
This is altogether correct in a military 
way, since staff departments have no 
reason for existence except the adminis- 
tration and supply of the line, and the 
interest of their personnel thus belongs 
wholly in the line. But efficiency in the 
staff departments is an essential thing and 


‘their functions are of large importance 


to the line of the army. This inter- 
change of service has helped vastly to 
bring the line and staff into closer sym- 
pathy and into better understanding of 
each other’s purposes and needs, and has 
helped in this way to extend the feeling 
of unity—without which an efficient ser- 
vice is impossible. 

Until 1903, the staff departments were 
independent of each other, and the only 
authority for the coordination of their 
efforts and the results of their work 
rested in the Secretary of War, to whom 


the various department chiefs reported 
directly. There was, it is true, as a part 
of the War Department, an officer desig- 
nated as Commanding General of the 
Army. Practically he was no more than 
a figurehead. He exercised no actual 
command. He, of course, also reported 
to the Secretary of. War, but he had no 
practical control over the bureaus of the 
War Department, and having no bureau 
of his own and no means ot develop.ng 
the power or influence that this term un- 
fortunately signifies, his influence was 
ordinarily less important than the in- 
fluence of any single bureau chief. The 
Secretary of War was, of course, a civ- 
ilian, bringing to his office ordinarily no 
military knowledge and certainly no 
knowledge of the intimate details of our 
military system. As a rule, he was in 
office but a short time and seldom long 
enough to acquire the necessary knowl- 
edge of the service to enable him in any 
proper measure to coordinate the work 
of the staff departments, and much less 
the line of the army and the depart- 
ments combined. There was no single 
military mind in recognized control of 
the military establishment. This of it- 
self was a violation of a fundamental 
principle of military systems. The effi- 
cient use of armies demands undivided 
responsibility, which means undivided 
control. An army properly organized is 
composed of a system of units on an as- 
cending scale, each of which has an offi- 
cer in command wholly responsible for 
the administration, supply, discipline 
and use of his organization, and whose 
interior control thereof is undivided and 
absolute. We followed this rule only 
thru the company and the regiment. 
There was, as now, no higher organiza- 
tion in the army where this was recog- 
nized, while the control of the army it- 
self, as a whole, far from being under a 
s'ngle military mind, was divided practi- 
cally among a dozen different staff de- 
partments. It was bureaucracy carried 
to the ultimate. But in 1903 an attempt 
was made to change this. The office of 
Commanding General was abolished. In 
its place was created the office of Chief 
of Staff and the General Staff, the latter 
with certain defined duties, recognized 
everywhere in the military world as es- 
sential to efficiency in the employment 
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of armies, but designed also as a body 
of assistants to the Chief of Staff. The 
Chief of Staff, exercising no direct com- 
mand except over this body of assistants, 
and acting always by authority of the 
Secretary of War or the President, was 
given by the terms of the law definite 
authority to supervise all of the bureaus 
of the War Department and to coordin- 
ate their work. Coordination when suc- 
cessfully accomplished spells unity of 
effort and efficiency. 

The members of the General Staff are 
now selected from the army at large and 
serve for four years, at the expiration of 
which, by the terms of the law, they 
must return to duty with troops and 
serve therewith two years before becom- 
ing eligible again for detail to the Gen- 
eral Staff. It is a definite function of 
general staffs not merely to suggest the 
organization of the military forces, their 
training and methods of employment, 
but to fix the underlying principles that 
are to govern in the matter of organiza- 
tion and in the use of troops, and to pre- 
pare plans of compaign for any possible 
emergency. The nature of their work 
and studies in the preparation of these 
plans and in determining these principles 
cannot fail to impress upon them the ne- 
cessity of efficient organization and to 
force their attention upon the employ- 
ment of troops in their proper propor- 
tions and with regard to the proper 
exercise of the functions of each part. 

The development of the detail staff 
system and of the General Staff has 
thruout met with bitter if at times un- 
conscious opposition. It was not to be 
expected as humanly possible that the 
bureaus of the War Department, each 
with a system of its own, with a long 
history behind them, with eminently able 
men in their personnel, and with im- 
mense if divided powers, could imme- 
diately surrender their power without a 
struggle or yield wholly to a supervision 
apparently interfering with the depend- 
ence of function that had become habit. 
The institution of the General Staff was 
regarded with much suspicion both with- 
in and without the army. It had the 
appearance of “made in Germany.” It 
was of foreign inception; it bore the 
hallmark of monarchy, and was seem- 
ingly opposed to democratic principles. 
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But in reality the General Staff is world- 
wide and a necessary part of every effi- 
cient military system. It represents in- 
terior control of the army by the army 
itself. It is the representative lawmak- 


ing body in the state of military autoc-__ 


racy. It is the most democrat'c principle 
ever applied to the military system. But 
with us it has had to struggle against 
suspicion and to struggle for its own 
place. Development under these circum- 
stances has been slow, tho, we may be- 
lieve, sure. 

And the act establishing it was the 
most important single piece of military 
legislation ever put upon our statute 
books. Only thru its development shall 
we finally bring order out of the military 
chaos surrounding us now. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that the general staff 
system be understood both in principle 
and in application. It has not been un- 
derstood generally without the service, 
and probably not wholly and widely even 
within the service. 

While never during the whole piece- 
meal legislative development of the mili- 
tary establishment was a definite plan 
laid down by or for Congress upon 
which it could build in the future, it is 
also true that never before was the army 
or any considerable part of it able to 
prepare a plan of this kind that could 
have meant anything substantial or that 
could have united military opinion in its 
support. To attain organization and to 
provide for proper development, such a 
definite plan is essential, and its prepara- 
tion is now possible, tho not easy. 
There are certain plain requirements. It 
must provide for the best use of every 
part of the service as now constituted, 
for the development of parts that are 
lacking, and for the eventual provision 
of an army that, regardless of its size, 
shall have all its parts in their proper 
proportions and united in a concrete 
whole capable of useful employment for 
its ultimate purpose either by itself or in 
combination with the organized militia 
and volunteer forces which would be es- 
sential in the event of a great war. In 
no other way can the army and the 
militia and the volunteers be combined 
into armies for the prosecution of war. 
To develop such a plan of organization 
is a matter of time and labor, and when 





























WANDERLUST 


completed it must not merely meet the 
practical approval of the service at large, 
the Secretary of War and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, but it must be put be- 
fore Congress in such a way as not 
merely to admit understanding, but to 
give assurance that the mistakes of the 
past are not to be repeated. Such a plan, 
it is Officially stated, is now in prepa- 
ration by the General Staff. This of 
itself is a notable thing. For the first 
time in our history a body created for 
this purpose is working upon a plan for 
an army tactically organized, properly 
proportioned and designed to meet such 
military needs of the nation as can be 
foreseen, and to develop in the future 
accordingly as these needs develop. Any 
legislation for the military establishment, 
then, in the meantime must not merely 
complicate the work in hand by read- 
justing the proportions and relations of 
the existing parts of the military estab- 
lishment and by add‘ng to the volume of 
military legislation to be considered, but 
must nullify whatever has already been 
accomplished in working out the mani- 
fold details of organization. 

It is this that makes the military legis- 
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lation now before Congress as a part of 
the army appropriation bill of such 
serious importance. True economy in 
the military service can be considered 
only with true efficiency. Correct or- 
ganization would mean true economy, 


‘and it can be shown that with correct 


organization and proper distribution im- 
mense savings can be made in the up- 
keep of the military establishment. True 
efficiency is dependent wholly upon cor- 
rect organization and proper distribu- 
tion. True economy is not then to be 
reached thru other means. The legisla- 
tion under consideration pretends to no 
organization of the army as a whole and 
to no new distribution of the troops. It 
is of no different order than the piece- 
meal legislation of the past. It means 
perhaps temporary retrenchment in mili- 
tary expenditures, but to the minds of 
most military students it can mean noth- 
ing in the way of increased efficiency o: 
real economy. Rather the contrary. It 
must certainly add to the military con- 
fusion and postpone the day of true or- 
ganization that will mean true efficiency 
and true economy. 


WasuHincrTon, D. C. 


Wanderlust 


BY WILLARD A. WATTLES 


In a Land of Faery I made my home 
And sought to tarry the feet that roam; 
I built me a hut on a sunny day 
And plastered its walls with the river-clay ; 
I built thee strong, O heart of song, 
Secure, I thought, from the world’s red wrong ; 
The great trees whispered overhead 
And green the clambering vines were spread 
Where the crimson trumpets of the morn 
Flared into triumph when Love was born. 


But lure of the highway long and brown, 

So surely, silently beckoning down 

From the quiet hut to the noisy town 
Along the banks where the river stayed 
In eddying circles of light and shade, 

Called to me, cried to me all night long 

Till I kissed the sleeping lips of song; 

Then T turned my face from the clay-walled 

home 
And followed the road that led my feet 
To the clamoring throng on the busy street, 


Where joyless lips that cannot sing 
Are crushed in cruel silencing. 
And hopeless ones who beg for bread 
Can never know when the trumpets red 
Set fire to the green ensheltered walls 
Of a clay-built hut where the silence calls 
Me back to the faery groves of home 
By the restless surge of the 
foam,— 
O hearts that tarry and feet that roam! 
AMHERST, MAss, 


river- 





























THE MAYOR OF TOKYO 


On February 24 the steamship “Awa Maru” left Yokohama bringing 3,000 young 
cherry trees to the United States. These trees are of the choicest species in all Japan, and 
are the gift of the municipality of Tokyo to the United States. They will be planted in 
Washington along some avenue as a memorial of national friendship between the two coun- 
tries. Several years ago a similar shipment of trees were sent to-this country, but our immi- 
gration authorities detected some suspicious disease amorig them and they were all destroyed. 

3ut the Mayor of Tokyo,the Honorable Yukio Ozaki, nothing daunted insisted on another 
set of trees being grown in specially prepared and disinfected soii. To the Mayor, therefore, 
belongs the credit of carrying to completion this graceful act of international courtesy. 
Mr. Ozaki is a liberal in politics. He is generally considered the greatest orator of Japan. 
Born in 1850, he graduated at Keiogijuku University and then went into politics, being 
elected a member of the first session of the Diet and continuing a member ever since. He 
was chief Councillor of the Foreign Office in 1897, was a member of the Matsukata Cabinet 
and Minister of Education in the Okuma Cabinet of 18098. He left Count Okuma’s party, 
however, and joined Prince [to’s party and was made its leader in the House, but in 1903 
he resigned to become a free lance, and was the same vear elected Mayor of Tokyo. 
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Industrial History 


AMERICAN industrial society is the 
creature of the last generation. Only 
since the Civil War have the forces of 
modern industry taken hold of Ameri- 
can life and compelled the individual, the 
corporation, the State—even the nation 
—to fall in line and march in step with 
the pace set by transportation, manufac- 
ture and invention. In the earlier dec- 
ades of American history agriculture ex- 
plains everything, and their incipient 
manufactures are to be treated as excep- 
tions to the general rule. Clay’s Ameri- 
can system, dealing with the status of 
industries that were strange to most of 
his followers, had a popularity in theory 
that it has lost as the masses of the pop- 
ulation have ‘come to feel the rigor of 
industrial control. But it was a long 
struggle, lasting half a century, before 
the class created by the industrial revo- 
lution came to feel its identity and real- 
ize its power. 

John R. Commons is the unquestioned 
leader among those scholars who, blend- 
ing economics and sociology and his- 
tory, have sought to analyze the move- 
ment toward industrialism, to write its 
history and to chart its future. In the 
great work which he has now brought 
to completion* he has inspired a group of 
students to assemble the documentary 
fragments left in the rise of a labor class 
from its beginnings in inarticulate com- 
plaint, thru its period of incoherency, 
into its present state of vigorous tho un- 
‘disciplined maturity. His editorial com- 
ment, in his introductions to the various 
groups of volumes, goes far toward 
showing the real signitcance of the so- 
cial movement. 

We have already noted and comment- 
ed upon the six volumes of the collection 
which have to do with the frontier, the 
plantation, and the genesis of the labor 





*A Documentary History oF AMERICAN JNDUSTRIAL 
Ulrich B. 


Society. Edited by John R. Commons, 
Phillips, Eugene A. Gilmore, Helen L. Sumner and 
John B. Andrews. Ten volumes anda supplementary 
volume. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 
1909-1911. $50. 


movement in America. In the seventh 
and eighth volumes, the last-named 
movement becomes more definite and 
wider in its extent, while a new period 
of philosophy runs its course. Today, a 
century ago and in the middle of the 
Jast century have been the periods when 
social panaceas have been most thought 
about and tried. The economic faddists 
of the 40’s, as Mr. Commons calls them, 
had a theoretic output in excess of their 
practical result, but for the first time the 
rights of labor, as such, came to be a 
matter of serious thought for men of in- 
tellect. The factory system was getting 
a foothold before the Civil War; with it 
came “Owenism,” “Fourierism,” “True 
Americanism” and “Free Soil,” while 
the radicals looked ahead to the gen- 
eral acceptance of the ten-hour day. 

The changes since the Civil War are 
recorded in the ninth and tenth volumes. 
Significantly enough, the National Labor 
Union, and the great all-American 
Knights of Labor and Patrons of Hus- 
bandry were the distinctive institutions. 
The new nationalism was accompanied 
by new philosophies that prove the crys- 
tallization of American life. The free 
land was gone; wage earners were al- 
ways to remain wage earners; America 
had become industrialized. | Whethe- 
the reformer found his cure in the con- 
trol of the land, as did Henry George, 
or in the regulation of the job, as did the 
labor leaders, the movements and docu- 
ments prove that a new nation had ap- 
peared. 

None of the historians of the middle 
period of the last century has seen the 
significance of the movement whose 
footsteps have been followed here. Mr. 
Rhodes ignores it; Professor McMaster 
sees in it merely a group of interesting 
events; Von Holst, obsessed by the 
slavery struggle, did not know that it 
existed. Indeed, during the middle pe- 
riod fhe movement was only in its be- 
ginnings, and the cases which look so 
imposing here were scattered through a 
wide variety of more exciting affairs. 
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But when the historian of the era since 
the Civil War shall approach his task he 
will find in these, and their related docu- 
ments, his main theme. 
industrialized and nationalized beyond 
recall, will be his subject ; and his move- 
ments will have to do with the struggles 
of conscious classes to secure their re- 
ward, and.of the body politic to main- 
tain its rights and its existence. Mr. 
Commons and his coworkers have col- 
lected the materials and pointed the di- 
rection which our future history must 
take. 
eo] 


Songs in Various Keys 


In her songs of the woman spirit—/n 
Vivid Gardens'—Marguerite Wilkinson 
speaks a vigorous word, and sometimes a 
very plain word, for woman—for the 
ideal woman in her ideal perfection of 
physical form, mental sanity and pure 
motherhood—insisting at the same time 
on an equally pure manhood and self- 
sacrifice in the husband who shall stand 
with her at the altar. She is indeed the 
singer of the new woman who claims ab- 
solute equality with man—not the wo- 
man of the Elizabethan hothouse flow- 
ers lolling in the gardens of courts. She 
has no love for the passion flowers of 
some of the new-fledged poets. Hers is 
the old-time virility, in the primitive 
significance of that much-abused word— 
force, energy, power to do and to suffer. 
Her mission in the present volume is to 
redefine love, to restate the relation be- 
tween man and woman. This she does 
in many poems of merit—notably in the 
poem called “The Answer,” and in the 
vigorous stanzas on “The Non-Conform- 
ist.” For a very musical summing up 
of the whole matter, one might with in- 
terest read “The Land of the Orange 
Flowers.” 

Much less ambitious is Margaret E. 
Sangster, who, in A Little Book of 
Homespun Verse,? shows herself to be 
essentially the poet of home life, the 
workroom, the old-fashioned “settin’- 

” in which one is glad to have had 


room, 
a small chair by the fireside. Neither 





‘In Vivip GarpENS: SONGS OF THE WOMAN SPIRIT. 
By Marguerite Wilkinson (Marguerite Ogden Bige- 
low). Boston: Sherman, Frencn & Co. $1. 

2A Littte Book or Homespun Verse. By Mar 
garet E, Sangster. New York: Sturgis & Walton 
Company. $1. 


A new nation, 
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in her heart nor in her song does she care 
for the airship ladies who seldom in their 
poetic ecstasies land one on the home- 
made rug. Her democracy is of the old 
style that mends clothes, sews on the 
buttons, and unostentatiously handles 
the knitting needles. She is quite in 
sympathy with the weak of all colors, and 
it is con amore that she takes the side 
of black “Mammy Nell” against the 
“pussons” born with a silver spoon in 
the mouth: 
“If heaven’ll even things, my chile, 
Dese lazy folks up dere 
Will fine St. Peter settin’ ’em 
To sweep de golden stair.” 

If Mrs. Sangster is the poet of the 
home, Miss Kimball® is the poet of the 
church. Seldom far from the arching 
portal, the baptismal font, always with 
the service book in hand, she carries into 
song an old fashion, dating as far back 
as George Herbert, yet not exactly sug- 
gesting Herbert in his quaintness of 
speech, in his humble familiarity with 
God, she yet arms herself far more than 
the New England mother cares to do 
with the rhetoric of the poet’s library, 
dealing far less with specific duty to the 
working mass than does Mrs. Sangster. 
She joins the rich processional of Sun- 
day, and worships, even in her sympa- 
thetic songs of the seasons. Indeed, the 
full harvest in autumn, of yellow corn 
and the golden pumpkin arrayed in state 
at the agricultural fair, she loves to set 
to the melody of hymns: 

“More fragrant than the meadow’s breath 

The incense of our souls should rise 
From life’s rude altars wreathed by Faith 

With borrowed bloom from Paradise.” 
Whittier could hardly do it better, so far 
as the rich and mellow verse goes, but 
Whittier would distinguish between Sun- 
day and Monday. 

A delightful sheaf of madrigals oar 
other light verse with a decidedly Heine- 
ish tang is Jean Wright’s An Urban 
Faun. Mr. Louis Untermeyer’s First 





Love® is a sequence of songs. With 
variations chiming with the varying 
moods of love—its hopes and dreams, its 

%Porems. By Harriet McEwen Kimball. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

*An Ursan Faun aANp OtnHer Poems. By Jean 
Wright. Boston: Richard G. Badger. The Gorham 
Press. $1. 


5First Love: 
mever. 


A Lyric Sequence. By Louis Unter- 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1. 
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joy and despair, the lover yet loses him- 
self and his reader in his frequent fail- 
ure to keep the mind fixt on the mood 
rather than on the art. A poem of strong, 
sweet home life, with its temptations 
bravely run down to a glad ending, is 
Charles Hanson Towne’s® opening tale 
done in excellent blank verse of the 
Wordsworthian order, with the Words- 
worthian simplicity of diction. Profes- 
sor Scollard bestows his best finish of 
form and polish on his latest volume of 
verse, a series of exquisite vignettes in 
song, From the Lips of the Sea."’. From 
his lofty highland of daily work he takes 
us down to the shore, and he listens and 
we listen with him to the 

‘Song of summer by the sea, 

Of half-forgotten runes made long ago 
Of moon-wrought marvel and of mystery, 

Of glamor—of the glow and after-glow.” 
Our inland waters are the theme of John 
C. Wright. In his Lays of the Lakes*® 
the lover of verse finds a pleasing strain 
from the midland forests and the wild 
life of the West, and more especially 
from the sheen of the Great Lakes. This 
last, he says, 

“Ts the place where I love to be, 

Sailing, sailing, sailing along, 

Sailing and singing a sailing song,” 
and so say we all of us in certain moods 
of the day, but it isn’t always in the day’s 
work. 

Much deeper is the thought in the 
poems of Carlos Wuppermann’s Qutet 
Places®. Tho not dramatic in form, the 
passion of drama is there, the general 
theme being the exorcism of the uninvit- 
ed ghosts that flock in the rear of an un- 
bidden love. 

A volume of meditative verse, by Ben- 
jamin R. C. Low, is The Sailor Who 
Has Sailed and Other Poems.° The 
sailor who has sailed has ventured on the 
old sea of doubt, of unsolved riddles in 
the moral world, of faith thinly support- 
ed against a sea of evil. The verse is 
good in quality, the blank verse particu- 
larly successful in form, evenness and 





®YoutH AND OTHER Poems. By Charles Hanson 
Towne. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1. 
‘From THE Lips oF THE SEA. By Clinton Scollard, 
Clinton, N. Y.: George William Browning. $1 
8Lays or THE Lakes. By John C. Wright. 
Richard G. Badger. The Gorham Press. 1911. 
*Quret Praces. Poems. By Carlos Wuppermann, 
New York: Shaemas O. Sheel. $1. 

THe SAILOR WHO HAs SAILeED, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Benjamin R. C. Low. New York: John Lane 
Company. 1911. $1.25. 
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music, and quite engaging in its antique 
Pretty love songs lie scat- 
tered among the group of “Other Songs” 
—notably one on “Penelope,” reminis- 
cent of the story of Ulysses. 

Grace Denio Litchfield runs back in 
The Nun of Kent" to the days of Henry 
VIII to find her theme, and catches a 
heroine at the door of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. The pious girl is another Joan of 
Are, having a priestly inspiration to de- 
throne the amorous monarch and _ sub- 
stitute Mary, his daughter, on the throne 
of England. We are permitted to see 
the machinery by which saints were 
made and run in those days. The study 
of the priest at his hilarious devotions, 
the play of character among a group of 
them, give the dramatic element, the true 
plot. Elizabeth, the nun of Kent, saint- 
ed against her will, the lover Cuthbert, 
and his keen-eyed mother, Mistress Vane, 
are sharply drawn, with no waste of 
words—drawn with the strength and 
weaknesses, the same in those old days 
as now ; but, as the halo of saintship rests 
awkwardly on the fragile girl, so the 
pomp of the Shakespearean style fails to 
adjust itself comfortably to the simple 
girlish peasant as she goes to her death 
from the prison in the last act, where 
she has not the advantage of the monk’s 
thetoric. She might be left to go to the 
scaffold with a noble heroism, but not 
with the heroics of a noble born in the 
purple. This, perhaps, is the flaw in the 
drama, which, however, is far too good 
to be set aside in the company of unsuc- 
cessful dramatists. 

The Vista of English Verse,* by 
Henry S. Pancoast, is a reprint of an old 
collection, with additions and changes. 
Its scope, broader than that of the beau- 
tiful “Golden Treasury” of Professor 
Palgrave, accounts probably for the omis- 
sion of many lyrics of greater merit than 
some of those included in the volume 
Palgrave, for instance, finds forty-on 
lyrical pieces of the first class culled 
from the minor poems of Wordsworth. 
Every lover of poetry would accept them 
as worthy of a high place at the marriage 
feast of the lyre and song. Mr. Pancoast 





UTHe Nun or Kent. 
Grace Denio Litchfield. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. $1. 

@Tue Vista or EnGitisH Verse. Compiled by 
apna S. Pancoast. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1.50. 


A Drama in Five Acts. By 
New York and London: G. 
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finds room for only eighteen; yet one 
need not complain. Enlargement of 
scope necessitates some repress‘on in se- 
lection. Allowing for this and for differ- 
ence of taste in the general reader, the 
revised volume should be welcomed as a 
serviceable gift to American lovers of 
song. 

A History of the President’s Cabinet. By 
Mary L. Hinsdale, Ph.D. Pp. 355. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Historical Studies. 
Ann Arbor: George Wahr. $1.75. 

The American Cabinet occupies a pe- 
culiar—and perhaps transitional—place 
as the subordinate of the President and 
the subordinate of Congress; and writ- 
ers have done little more than consider it 
in one or the other of these relationships. 
Miss Hinsdale’s careful study, which 
goes back to the origin of the Cabinet 
and comes down to the appointment of 
Mr. Fisher and Mr. Stimson, breaks 
virgin soil. For the first time the sub- 
ject is considered comprehensively as a 
thing by itself. The facts are arranged 
conveniently for reference, an historical 
survey being followed by chapters on 
relations with the President and Con- 
gress, and on the principles of Cabinet 
choosing. The style, tho good, is a little 
compact for the general reader; and 
space has been limited so severely—ten 
or twelve pages to each Administration 
—that the personal rivalries and political 
maneuvers which enlivened such times 
as those of “Jackson, Lewis & Co.” have 
been left without much notice. While 
Accurate in presenting details, Miss 
Hinsdale does not always show an open 
mind or sure judgment in her treatment 
of large questions. She seems a little too 
well pleased with our system of com- 
pletely isolating the Executive from 
Congress. Criticism of it she considers 
academic, thus overlooking the wasteful- 
ness of our financial procedure, as dem- 
onstrated by Mr. Tawney and Senator 
Aldrich, and the arguments which so 
practical and experienced a Represénta- 
tive as Mr. McCall recently urged in 
favor of seating the Secretaries in Con- 
gress. Miss Hinsdale-refuses to see the 
modifications which are being made in 
the theory of separate powers. Few 
competent observers are likely to agree 
with her that the initiative of the Admin- 
istration is not increasing. 
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Chemical Phenomena In Life. By Fred- 
erick Czapek, Ph.D. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 75 cents. 

Science deserves a broader constitu- 
ency than the classroom, and this is espe- 
cially true when a field of knowledge is 
being developed for the first time. This 
admirable little manual takes a broad sur- 
vey of the field of the chemistry of life, 
from colloidal chemistry to the physical 
basis of heredity, including such topics as 
the new science of “immunochemistry,” 
or the chemical and biological causes of 
the phenomenon of resistance to disease, 
including the whole question of the anti- 
toxins. In fact, the author claims all 
vital phenomena for his province, as he 
says: “What we call life is nothing else 
but a complex of innumerable chemical 
reactions in the living substance which 
we call protoplasm.” Like the other 
volumes of “Harper’s Library of Living 
Thought,” this is very serviceable to the 
general reader who wants to “catch up” 
with the advance of knowledge. 


Literary Notes 


....A story of hereditary eccentricity, verg- 
ing on insanity is effectively told by Evelyn 
St. Leger in The Shade of the World (Put- 
nam; $1.25). The wife of the tvrannical hus- 
band possesses both charm and strength of 
character, an unusual combination in heroines 
nowadays. 


....The author of “When It Was Dark,” 
Guy Thorne, has written a realistic and lurid 
study of the heredity of drunkenness. (The 
Drunkard. Sturgis & Walton; $1.35.) He 
proposes two solutions of the evil: for the 
protection of society, forbidding the drunkard 
to marry; for the individual, the care of the 
Church. 


....The story of the life of Mrs. Harriet 


. Caswell Broad, missionary to the Indians, 


editor and Home Missionary Secretary, is 
told by her brother, Dr. Joseph B. Clark, in 
an attractive volume entitled Blue Sky (Pil- 
grim Press), which was a name bestowed 
upon Mrs. Broad by the Indians of the Catta- 
raugus Reservation, and used by her frequent- 
ly in later life as a pen-name. 


....Almost everybody knows what a Black 
Cat story is. Everybody who does know, 
knows also whether he likes them or not. 
If he does like them he will be glad to know 
that he can find a whole bunch of them to- 
gether in H. D. Umbstaetter’s Red-hot Dollar 
(Page; $1). They all start off on the run at 
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the crack of the pistol and the susceptible 
reader feels his head swim or his flesh creep 
on the third or fourth page. 


....Dean George Hodges is a prolific con- 
tributor to popular literature on religion, and 
sometimes his resources, large as they are, 
prove unequal to the demands he makes upon 
them,’ and the products of his pen fail to reach 
the usual high standard of excellence. Every- 
man’s Religion (Macmillan; $1.50) has some 
good thought in its various essays, but much 
of the matter is little more than padding. 


....In the Mystics of the Renaissance (Put- 
nam) Dr. Rudolph Steiner gives an exposi- 
tion of the lives*and religious experience of 
such men as Eckhart, Tauler and Boehme, 
particularly in their relation to modern 
thought. Dr. Steiner believes that these men, 
were they living today, would be in the fore- 
front of the scientific and naturalistic move- 
ment, since they were merely with mistaken 
facts following the mandate: “Know thyself.” 


....We reviewed The Quest, by Dr. Fred- 
erick van Eeden, in our issue of July 11, 1909, 
when it was first translated from the Dutch 
into English, and we are glad to welcome a 
new edition of it published by Mitchell Ken- 
nerley ($1.50), for it is an unusual novel, a 
strange mixture of mysticism and muckrak- 
ing, the struggle of sordid realism with a 
quaint idealism. The dream life of little 
Johannes is more vivid and interesting than 
his everyday experiences. 


...-From Paris comes news that a Bernard 
Shaw season is looked for this spring, and 
Mr. Shaw is expected to visit Paris as the 
guest of the municipality during the year. 
Meanwhile, not only is the publication of a 
French translation of certain of his plays an- 
nounced for March, but already the Théatre 
des Arts has in active rehearsal “Widowers’ 
Houses,” which will be produced under the 
title “L’Argent n’a pas d’Odeur.” It is re- 
ported that a translation of “Arms and the 
Man” will be played at the Odéon early this 
year. 


....-Walt Whitman is an author whom 
most of us—those of us, at least, who are not 
uncritical enthusiasts—like best in. small 
doses. He is a tonic, indeed; but who has 
not felt that his was a case for the antholo- 
gist? An altogether discriminating antholo- 
gist has declared himself in the person of 
Walde R. Browne, who has collected iti The 
Rolling Earth “outdoor scenes and thoughts 
from the writings” of the Good Grey Poet. 
John Burroughs contributes an introduction, 
and Houghton Mifflin Co. have given the little 
volume beauty and simplicity of form (pp. 
221; $1.25). Whitman poet and Whitman 
diarist are both most happily represented. 
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....The latest addition to the already long 
and still lengthening list of books on harmony 
(let us qualify this by saying the latest that has 
been sent to us) is by William Alfred White 
and is entitled Harmonic Part Writing (Bos- 
ton: Silver, Burdett & Co.; $1.50). With sin- 
gleness of purpose the author aims to give a 
mastery of composition for four parts, wheth- 
er vocal or instrumental, and he says some 
illuminating and helpful things on this theme 
which is the foundation of all modern musical 
composition. 


....The New Dictionary of Statistics, ed- 
ted by August D. Webb (Dutton; $7), is a 
large volume of nearly 700 pages designed to 
complement the fourth edition of “Mulhall.” 
The contents, alphabetically arranged, cover 
a wide range, cost of living, vital statistics, 
commerce, pensions, pauperism, shipping, 
crime, agriculture, etc., in all countries. The 


_ only drawbacks to its use in this country are 


that the census figures of I910 are not in- 
cluded and all financial matters are given in 
pounds sterling instead of dollars. 


.... Neither the title nor, at first thought, 
the plan of The Ben Greet Shakespeare, for 
Young Readers and Amateur Players, arouses 
our enthusiasm, for tho “the plays are cut to 
the length of an ordinary performance,” the 
improvement is more than doubtful unless an 
acting version and nothing else is aimed at. 
Certainly the hints for amateur players are 
good so far as they go. The two volumes 
which we have received are The Tempest and 
A Midsummer Night's Dream—attractively 
made by Doubleday, Page & Co., and pub- 
lished at sixty cents ‘each. 


....The new art of cinematography, which 
is capable of doing as much for the drama as 
printing did for literature, has. several period- 
icals devoted to it, but the first book to give 
a comprehensive account of its processes and 
results is Moving Pictures, by Frederick’ A. 
Talbot (Lippincott ; $1.50,. Tho written from 
the English point of view it aoes justice to 
the part played by America in the development 
of the art. The different forms of apparatus 
are described in sufficient detail for the gen- 
eral reader and numerous illustrations given 
of its varied applications. A good book for 
reading rooms and school libraries 


....Mrs. Gilman’s pen seldom does better 
service than when it pricks some bubble of 
perverse tradition. In The Crux she trans- 
plants four New England women to Denver 
and sets them to home-making for lonely bach- 
elors in an ideal boarding house. Reforming a 
dissolute ‘man by marrying him to a clean- 
minded girl is the sort of respectable social 
crime that needs illuminating, and Mrs. Gil- 
man does it harshly but with exemplary thoro- 
ness. Moving the Mountain, by the same 
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author (The Charlton Co.; $1 each), is less 
happily carried out. The transformation the 
book declares accomplished in thirty short 
years, would take as many centuries to bring 
about. Mrs. Gilman modestly calls her new 
world, recreated in one generation, “a baby 
Utopia,” but it is like all the rest of them, 
from Plato’s to Bellamy’s, except for its 
mushroom growth and the greater dominance 
of women in its idyllic affairs, and like the 
rest it is savorless. 


....The author of “The Heritage of the 
Desert,” Zane Grey, has brought out a new 
novel, Riders of the Purple Sage, that has 
the rush and sense of adventure only slightly 
hinted by the title. It is a story of the strug- 
gle between Mormons and Gentiles in Utah, 
when the latter were few, in wild territory 
days. The heroine is a Mormon woman and 
the hero the sworn enemy of her people, a 
situation that makes for romance. (Harpers, 
$1.30.) 

....Dr. James J. Walsh, of Fordham Uni- 
versity, continues his studies of medieval med- 
icine in a volume entitled Old Time Makers 
of Medicine (Fordham University Press, 
N. Y.; $2). The author 
ters on the Jewish and Arabian physicians, 
but he is especially interested in the achieve- 
ments of the Catholic physicians which give 
support to his thesis that the Church was not 
inimical to scientific progress: The volume 
will interest laymen as well as doctors, for it 
brings together in convenient form material 
hitherto inaccessible to the ordinary reader. 
The chapters on medieval dentistry and wo- 
men physicians will be a surprise to many. 


....Benjamin C Marsh, a social worker 
whose experience in charity organization, the 
Society to Protect Children from Cruelty, and 
as a New York State Commissioner on Dis- 
tribution of Population, has given him many 
opportunities for study and observation, has 
published a pamphlet of more than one hun- 
dred pages entitled Taxation of Land Values 
in American Cities: The Next Step in Ex- 
terminating Poverty (320 Broadway, New 
York). The excuse for his book Mr. Marsh 
finds in 


“the failure adequately to tax land values, and the 
increasing budgets of cities, counties, States and th: 
Federal Government, while, simultaneously, these politi- 
cal units are piling up millions of bonded indebted- 
ness.” 


The investigator includes a statement of the 
sources of ‘municipal revenue abroad, and a 
chapter on possible methods of taxing land 
values in our own cities. “The conclusion 
that a higher annual tax-rate on land values 
and a small land increment tax are the most 
feasible methods of reducing ground rents 
and securing an adequate revenue . will 
probably be generally accepted.” 


begins with chap- - 
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Pebbles 


Ir it is between Taft and Roosevelt we are 
for the survival of the fattest. 


Kentucky is the State where they have 
poor feud laws.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Knicker—Did your father give you an 
auto? tn 

Bocker—Yes, but he didn’t endow it.—Lip- 
pincott’s. 
“I THINK,” said Mrs. Cumrox, who was ar- 
ranging a musical program, “that we will have 
a mezzo-soprano.” 

“All right,” replied her husband. “Don't 
bother me about it. Go ahead and see an 
architect.”—Washington Star. 


It was at one of the famous “frolics” given 
by the Lambs. Mr. Charles Frohman had 
made an extremely neat and appropriate 
speech. There was loud applause at its fin- 
ish, and then, “Author! Author!” cried Mr. 
Augustus Thomas, standing up on his chair.— 
Argonaut. 


Tue new millionaire’s banquet table was 
spread, and the guests about to be summoned. 

“Are you sure there are no reporters pres- 
ent?” anxiously asked the host of the butler. 

“T’ve made certain of it, sir.” 

“Then go out and get a few,” rejoined the 
host.—Canadian Courier. 


CLierk—Can you let me off tomorrow af- 


ternoon? My wife wants me to go shopping 
with her. . 
Employet—Certainly not. We are much 
too busy. 
Clerk—Thank you very much, sir. You are 


very kind!—London Opinion. 


HIS FAILING. 


He has never tasted ’baccy, 
He is always temperate, 
He is never rude or quarrelsome, 
And he never comes home late; 
In all ways he is a model 
With this one dissenting “Nix”; 
On the street car, going homeward 
He WILL talk politics. 


His rating is unquestioned 
As a model sort of hub; 
He’s the glittering example 
In the office and the club; 
But when he hits the street car 
At just seventeen to six 
His goodness is forgotten— 


For he WILL talk politics. 


He is good for blocks on iron, 
And for miles on Schedule K; 
He will ride beyond his corner 
And talk back the other way; 
It matters not the subject, 
Be it lead or tin or bricks: 
It’s a mania most distressing, 
For he WILL talk politics. 
—Denver Republican. 
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The Outcome of the Peace 
Treaties 


Last week we exprest our deep sense 
of humiliation that the Senate of the 
United States mutilated the peace treat- 
ies with England and-France. By insist- 
ing on the amendments, the Senate nar- 
rowed the scope of the treaties and may 
have rendered them unacceptable to 
England and France. This week we 
propose to analyze the amendments more 
in detail, and then to offer some con- 
structive suggestions. 

The Senate in its amendments com- 
mitted two sins—one of omission, the 
other of commission. The sin of omis- 
sion consisted in striking out para- 
graph 3 of Article III, which gave the 
Joint High Commission power to decide 
whether the dispute is “justiciable” or 
not, and therefore to be arbitrated. In- 
stead of the commission deciding this, 
it will now be decided jointly by the 
President and Senate, and as they have 
both agreed, by the first article of the 
treaty, to refer “all differences” to arbi- 
tration that are “justiciable,” it follows 
that the Senate as well as the President 
will be morally bound to arbitrate every 
“justiciable” question. In other respects 


‘for ill feeling and passion to cool. 


the Joint High Commission remains as 
before ‘the amendment. It consists of 
three nationals of each party. It has 
full power to investigate a dispute upon 
the request of either party, and if either 
party so desires its findings shall be 
postponed a year, thus affording time 
It is 
safe to say, therefore, that the findings 
of such a commission, even if not legally 
binding, will have all the force of a legal 
decision. It will be hardly conceivable 
that a nation would fail to heed its 
recommendations. The amendment of 
the Senate, therefore, respecting the 
Joint High Commission is only a theo- 
retical calamity. Practically it will 
hardly affect the course of international 
justice. 

The Senate’s sin of commission was 
the amendment we published in full last 
week, reserving from arbitration certain 
questions, including the admission of 
aliens, foreigners’ rights to enter schools, 
State bonds, territorial integrity of the 
several States, and the Monroe Doctrine. 

All these exceptions seem to be ex- 
cluded from arbitration within the orig- 
inal terms of the treaty. If, however, 
this is not the case, it is inconceivable 
that England or France would desire to 
bring any of them into court, so their 
incorporation into the treaty would seem 
to. be as harmless as it is superfluous. 
However, there is an aspect of the case 
that looks more serious, which has re- 
ceived no public attention. Do the 
American people realize that if these 
treaties are adopted as amended and 
become the supreme law of the land, the 
President and Senate may be guilty of 
settling grave questions of our constitu- 
tional law by the dangerous method of 
establishing precedents in regard to 
them in foreign treaties? 

Take, for instance, “the admission of 
aliens to the educational institutions of 
the several States.” Here is the impli- 
cation, which is hardly less than a con- 
fession, put into a foreign treaty, that 
the United States has no authority over 
the matter where a State is concerned. 
That is a very serious admission, for the 
Constitution distinctly makes treaties 
paramount to State laws and constitu- 
tions, and more than once has the Presi- 
dent called on Congress to enact needed 
laws in protection of aliens discriminated 
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against or injured under State authority. 
A treaty is no place to hamper by prece- 
dent our free action under our Consti- 
tution. 

As much may be said as to the exclu- 
sion of “the question of the alleged in- 
debtedness or moneyed obligation of any 
State of the United States.” That 
means the repudiated indebtedness of 
certain States. But apart from the fact 
that these repudiated debts are already 
excluded under the language which 
makes the treaty refer solely to “all dif- 
ferences hereafter arising,” it is not 
proper for us in a treaty thus to settle 
or even suggest it as a principle that 
Congress has no right under our Consti- 
tution to act on the matter by treaty. It 
plainly has such right. 

In the same way the excluded ques- 
tion of “the territorial integrity of the 
several States or of the United States” 
is one that comes fully within the 
authority of the national Government, 
under the Constitution, and more than 
once such a question has been settled 
thru an international commission. 

We therefore decline, as we did last 
week, to advise President Taft whether 
he should attempt to get England and 
France to accept the treaties as amend- 
ed, or to pigeonhole them till after the 
campaign, in the hope that an aroused 
and renewed public opinion will force 
the Senate to yield. 

Now as to positive recommendations. 
1. There may be a question of courtesy 
to the Senate involved, and there would 
be but for a very serious question yet re- 
maining as to the conditions under which 
the action of the Senate was taken; but 
if such courtesy will allow, the President 
should negotiate an arbitration treaty of 
unlimited scope at once with Germany. 
It is an open secret that Germany has 
felt aggrieved that we entered into nego- 
tiations with England and France before 
we did with her. She is now anxious to 
join with us in a peace treaty. Congress- 
man Richard Bartholdt, president of the 
American group of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, in a letter dated January 12 
to Dr. Ernst Richard, president of the 
German-American Peace Society, quoted 
the German Ambassador as declaring 


. “that he officially informed the Secretary 
of State of Germany’s readiness to enter upon 
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the arbitration policy, and that he had added 
that Germany was willing to go still farther 
than England and France and was ready to 
have all questions without distinction settled 
by arbitration.” 

This is a profoundly significant state- 
ment from Germany, as Germany has 
generally been considered up to the pres- 
ent time the chief obstacle to the prog- 
ress of the peace movement of the world: 
As President Taft has repeatedly com- 
mitted himself to the proposition that all 
questions—even those supposed to in- 
volve national honor and vital interests 
—are susceptible of arbitration, and as 
the majority report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, which 
condemned the treaties with England 
and France as originally negotiated, said 
the Senate would have not the slightest 
objection to passing a treaty which con- 
fined itself to stating that “all differ- 
ences” should be submitted to arbitration 
that are “justiciable,” let the President, 
therefore, test their sincerity. Let him 
negotiate with Germany a model arbitra- 
tion treaty of unlimited scope and with- 
out qualification. He believes in it. 
Germany says she will accept it. Per- 
haps the Senate will not again take the 
responsibility of thwarting the ends of 
justice and civilization. Moreover, the 
peace sentiment that is now so strong 
thruout the country will be able to make 
itself felt better the next time. 

2. Let the President appoint forth- 
with the Peace Commission created by 
the following joint resolution of Con- 
gress in the spring of Ig10: 

“Resolved, etc., That a commission of five 
members be. appointed by the President of the 
United States to consider the expediency of 
utilizing existing international agencies for 
the purpose of limiting the armaments of the 
nations of the world py international agree- 
ment, and of constituting the combinea navies 
of the world an international force for the 
preservation of universal peace, and to con- 
sider and report upon any other means to 
diminish the expenditures of governments for 
military purposes and to lessen the probabili- 
ties of war.” 

This resolution was introduced by the 
World Federation League of New York 
and jointly supported by the New York 
Peace Society and the World Peace 
Foundation of Boston. It has since been 
indorsed by the Interparliamentary 
Union at its Brussels session, the Inter- 
national Peace Congress at Christiania, 
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the New England Peace Congress, the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference, and 
the American Peace Congress. Presi- 
dent Taft in his annual message to Con- 
gress, dated December 16, 1910, stated: 

“| have not as yet made appointments to 
this commission because I have invited and 
am awaiting the expressions of foreign gov- 
ernments as to their willingness to cooperate 
with us in the appointment of a similar com- 
mission or representatives who would meet 
with our commission and by joint action seek 
to make their work effective.” 

The American Peace Congress, in its 
resolutions in reply to this, stated: 

“This Congress understands this commis- 
sion to be a purely American commission not 
endowed with diplomatic functions, and en- 
tertains the conviction that the commission 
should be appointed at an early day and 
should begin its labors without regard to the 
opinion which other powers may entertain as 
to possible results.” 

We think recent events show the need 
of a body of experts at the call of the 
Government to make a scientific study of 
the whole peace problem. Surely Con- 
gress will extend the time in which the 
commission can report, and also appro- 
priate sufficient funds for the prosecu- 
tion of the commission’s duties. This 
commission is a direct outcome of the re- 
quest of both Hague conferences that 
the nations make a del!berate and official 
study of the whole peace question, so 
that they would come to the Third Hague 
Conference in 1915 better prepared than 
they were in 1899 and 1907. The Presi- 
dent has been badly advised in not ap- 
pointing this commission. It can do no 
harm, for its findings do not have to be 
adopted, and it is likely to do much good. 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether the 
President has any right to ignore and 
nullify a mandatory joint resolution of 
Congress. 

3. The President and the Republican 
leaders should see that a plank is put in 
the platform of the party at the forth- 
coming Chicago convention pledging the 
party to an enactment of genuine. all-in- 
clusive arbitration treaties with other na- 
tions which may be similarly disposed. 
This will be popular with the voters, who 
are beginning to realize that this great 
peace issue is as predominantly moral as 
political. Moreover, it will bind the 
party and tend to prevent recalcitrant 
Senators from backsliding when the test 
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comes. Such a plank would greatly 
strengthen Mr. Taft before the country 
and would be an evidence of genuine 
statesmanship. 

To recapitulate, then, we advise Presi- 
lent Taft to go slow about seeking to get 
France and England to ratify the 
amended treaties, until he has convinced 
himself he is not thereby signing away 
to the several States power vested in 
the Federal Government. On the other 
hand, let him proceed at once to test the 
Senate’s sincerity by negotiating a model 
and all-inclusive arbitration treaty with 
Germany. In the meantime the mem- 
bers of the Peace Commission should be 
appointed and set to work, and steps 
taken to commit the Republican party at 


its next convention to unlimited arbitra- 
tion. 
wt 


A Mischievous Decision 


WE have heard much of the delays of 
the law; we now have from the Supreme 
Court of the United States a surprising 
example of the mischief, not to say 
tyranny, of the law. 

A patent is in its very nature a mon- 
opoly. It is intended to be such. It is 
made a monopoly so that for seventeen 
years an inventor may receive a proper 
reward for the benefit he does to the 
world. _The law used to allow a patent 
to have a term of fourteen years, and 
then to be renewable for fourteen years 
more. This excluded the public too long 
from the free advantages of an inven- 
tion, and the law was changed to make 
the patent good for seventeen years and 
no more. One such patent is that on the 
mimeograph, used in offices for making 
a number of copies of a letter or docu- 
ment. The company which manufactures 
it puts into the printed slip attached to 
the sale the provision that the purchaser 
must use with it only the ink, paper and 
appliances which the company supplies. 
The assumption is that only that ink will 
work with the mimeograph, and_ that the 
use of any other ink will give poor re- 
sults and will discredit the machine. The 
ink or paper is not patented and evi- 
dently cannot be. Now, a purchaser of 
the mimeograph purchased other ink 
much cheaper, to the loss to the company 
by the failure to purchase their unpat- 
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ented ink; and the company brought suit 
against the seller of the ink for damages, 
thru contributory infringement of the 
patent. The case went up to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and 
by a divided court, four against three, 
the company’s suit was sustained. It 
was decided that the patent had been in- 
fringed by the use of an unpatented 
article. 

The Supreme Court, when full, con- 
sists of. nine members. But Justice 
Harlan has died, and his place was not 
filled, and Justice Day did not sit on 
account of absence caused by a death. 
Four members believed that the patent 
law, as formulated, gave the patentee 
the right to dictate what unpatented ap- 
pliance should be used with his inven- 
tion, or whatever other conditions of 
sale or use might be imposed on the 
buyer, while three interpreted the law 
otherwise, and in the interest not of the 
monopoly, but of the people. Four is 


not a majority of the full court, and in 
a full court the decision might be re- 
versed. That the Administration, which 
is prosecuting other monopolies, will 


find a way to seek a reversal of so 
strange a decision we do not doubt; or, 
beyond question, Congress will amend 
the law to prevent such legal injustice. 

For this decision can work monstrous 
injustice never intended under the law. 
A safety razor has knives that must be 
sharpened, and the company that sells it 
may require that when dull, new knives 
shall be purchased and the old ones not 
sharpened elsewhere. The makers of a 
patented article may bring suit against a 
department store if it sells a patented 
article at a price less than that dictated 
by. the makers, or a copyrighted book at 
less than a dictated price. Such a com- 
pany as the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, capitalized at many millions 
of dollars, and which increases the price 
of every pair of shoes by perhaps half a 
dollar, will profit by this decision, for it 
requires.the use of its unpatented but- 
tons and fastenings. It would not be 
difficult to argue that a newly invented 
washing machine must be used with only 
one sort of soap, or a flat iron with one 
brand of starch, or a stove with one sort 
of coal or kettle. The principle is the 
same. 
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To the non-legal mind, the mind not 
trained to study quibbles of words, such 
an interpretation of law seems absurd, 
and we regret that it will tend to dis- 
credit judges and courts. The advocates 
of the recall of judges will use it with 
force. Because Mr. Roosevelt has lately 
supported the recall of judges it will be 
used in his behalf. We cannot help be- 
lieving it bad law, surprisingly bad; but 
the remedy is not to abuse the judges, 
but to amend the law, so that no such 
absurd interpretation shall be possible. 
Or even a better way is first to present 
the case before a full bench, in hope of 
a reversal, which would avoid a further 
long period of litigation under a new 
law. The old law ought to be reinter- 
preted by our highest court “reason- 
ably,” a useful word, and long familiar 
to the law, and lately used with effect 
in interpretation. If ever a court can 
import the word reasonable into its de- 
cision as to a law this is a case, when 
the dec’sion if generally applied will cre- 
ate intolerable monopolies. 

& 


Church Union for China 


WE recall the time when missionaries 
in the foreign field wanted to unite, but 
the societies at home objected. Now the 
boards at home are as eager for union 
as are the men and churches abroad. 
Particularly is there a call for union in 
the new China, where there is a marvel- 
ous field for growth if the Chinese can 
see a union of at least the Protestant 
forces. 

At the late meeting in this city of the 
representatives of the foreign mission 
boards of the United States and Canada, 
Dr. James A. Barton, secretary of the 
American Board, presented the need of 
union, particularly for China, in a re- 
markable address, asking for a common 
name for all the Chinese congregations 
and the submerging of all denomina- 
tional differences before the Chinese 
people. He would have common litera- 
ture, schools simply Christian, and even 
theological seminaries merged. He then 
argued in favor of putting in the hands 
of the Chinese churches, missionaries 
and natives the entire control of the 
scope and management of their common 
activities, assigning to each American 
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society the field to which it should give 
a.d. The question of creed he did not 
believe need give any difficulty. The 
proposition. was, in principle, approved 
by the conference and a committee ap- 
pointed to arrange the details. This 
shows how near we are coming to 
Church union, and that differences of 
polity between denominations which 
have adopted episcopal, presbyterian and 
congregational styles of government are 
held of less importance than of old. 
With such union abroad it would not be 
strange to see the Chinese very soon 
coming over to the Christian faith by 
the tens of millions. But then why keep 
up the separation at home? 

An admirable example of such union 
and native control is set by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association abroad. 
We take as an example that in 
China. At Foochow, one of the largest 
cities in China, and a center of the 
new republican uprising, a building is 
being erected for a Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the directors 
are Chinese. A letter tells us what 
The president 


kind of men they are. 
of the board is Mr. Wong, the most 
eloquent man in the province, who has 
been put at the head of the Board of 
Ports and Communications for the new 


republic. Another is Mr. Ding, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Foreign Affairs. 
The vice-president of the association is 
also Vice-President of the Board of 
Foreign Affairs, and one of the two 
representatives of the province at the 
constitutional convention. Two others 
are on the Board of Finance. In all, 
six of the directors have prominent posi- 
tions on the boards of the new govern- 
ment. The correspondent writes : 

One cannot fail to be in sympathy with a 
movement in which such men as these have 
replaced the old inefficient and corrupt offi- 
cials. These men are serving on very small 
salaries and some of them at very consider- 
able sacrifice. It is interesting to note that 
the spirit of democracy predominates. I 
asked Mr. Cio, our Chinese secretary, wheth- 
er I should call the President of the Board 
“Daren” or “Honorable,” as officials have al- 
ways been called. “No,” he insisted, “only 
Mr.” There are no official robes, no peacock 
feathers, no elaborate etiquette, but true Jef- 
fersonian simplicity. 

Our friend concludes with a description 
of a public service in honor of two 
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students who had been killed in ‘the 
revolution. It was not a Christian serv- 
ice, arid yet no suggestion of idolatry 
appeared, and one of the speakers de- 
clared that Christianity was the only 
basis for a free and enlightened coun- 
try. There was an elaborate program, 
with speeches, music and military; and 
few queues were to be seen. After the 
men spoke there were addresses by half 
a dozen women, beginning with the wife 
of the President of the Cabinet, who 
told how she and her husband had 
planned the capture of the city. All 
spoke with the most fervid patriotism, 
when the Chinese have been said to lack 
patriotism, and declared the undying 
determination of the people to rule their 
own affairs. This was two months ago, 
and we see how now they have achieved 
their will for a united republic of China. 
Why not a united church? 
& 


The Trust Problem 


We find Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks 
about the control and regulation of Trust 
combinations much more _ satisfactory 
than his speeches and written arguments 
in favor of the recall and reversal of 
court decisions by a majority vote at the 
polls. Last week he published his views 
about the regulation of combinations. 
We are glad to commend them, as we 
did four months ago (November 23) 
when he made them known in his state- 
ment concerning the purchase of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company by 
the Steel Corporation. He said then, as 
he says now, that our aim should be “to 
control business, not to strangle it,” that 
we should conserve ideas, efficiency and 
“up-to-date” methods, just as we con- 
serve our natural resources. He would 
have the Sherman law amended by the 
addition of a definition of offenses, and 
he would have the work of regulation 
done by an executive commission. For 
a long time THE INDEPENDENT has held 
that the Trust problem can be solved in 
this way. Mr. Roosevelt knows, we 
presume, that his policy with respect to 
this subject is substantially that of Mr. 
Taft, President of the United States. 

Our business men, Mr. Roosevelt says, 
“must be told in plain English what they 
can and what they cannot do”: 
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“Once given an accurate chart, they will 
speedily conquer the commerce of the world. 
But at present Germany has this accurate 
chart and we have not; and it is hard to 
overstate what this fact means in the way of 
handicap to us and of advantage to Germany.” 

If he means that our chart should be 
like Germany’s, we must enter a protest. 
Our Government and laws never should 
and never will sanction the sale of a com- 
bination’s products for export at prices 
far below those which at the same time 
the combination is authorized or permit- 
ted to exact from domestic consumers. 
With respect to this detail: Mr. Roose- 

.velt and Mr. Taft are at variance. “My 
chief concern,” says the ex-President in 
words immediately following those we 
have quoted, “is with the welfare of the 
little man, but of course we must do jus- 
tice to all.” This being so, we must as- 
sume that he is not really in favor of the 
German chart. He goes on to say that 
when business men “come to make neces- 
sary trade agreements they are puzzled 
lest they may find that they have unwit- 
tingly transgressed the law,” and that 
they cannot find out in advance what the 
law is: 

“This is all wrong. There should be ab- 
solute clearness of the law, and there should 
be a competent administrative body to do for 
the woe of industrial production what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has done 
for the world of transportation. It should be 
the policy of the Government clearly to de- 
fine and punish wrongdoing, to give in ad- 
vance full information to every man just what 
he can and just what he cannot legally do.” 

And he adds that “mere size” should 
not be made criminal; that the regula- 
tion of large corporations cannot be ac- 
complished by a prohibition of all com- 
binations, and that the evils of monopoly 
cannot be removed by a succession of 
lawsuits. In substance, much of this is 
what Secretary Nagel has repeatedly said 
in public addresses. Heretofore we have 
referred to his opinions. At Springfield, 
Mass., on the 13th inst., in the course of 
an argument for the protection and regu- 
lation of national business by national 
authority, Mr. Nagel said: 

“Today our commercial organizations must 
go before the United States courts to find out 
what they can do, and must submit their plans 
for reorganization and readjustment to the 
courts. This work should not be put upon 
the courts, whose. duties are interpretive. They 
should not be asked to go into the details of 
examining plans for the conduct of a business 
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to see if these are wholly within the scope of 
the law. The corporations should have the 
right to go before some administrative body, 
submit their plans for the conduct of business, 
and go on with accredited policies. Today 
we have only one body that really can issue 
a charter for national business, and that is the 
United States court, There is no other tri- 
bunal before which any large enterprise can 
lay its plans. The condition of the law tends 
to paralyze enterprise and industry.” 

Mr. Roosevelt remarks that the peo- 
ple must solve the problem by insisting 
upon efficient control. “Let our oppo- 
nents of reactionary habit make no mis- 
take. Our opponents believe that the 
people cannot be trusted. We believe 
that they can be.” 

Now let us see what Mr. Taft has said 
on this subject. In a message about 
Trusts, sent to Congress in the first week 
of December last, we find him admitting 
the need of supplementing the Sherman 
act by specific prohibitions which will 
“point out more in detail to the business 
community what must be avoided.” He 
would have the law specifically forbid 
“the attempt and purpose to suppress a 
competitor by underselling him at a price so 
unprofitable as to drive him out of business, 
or the making of exclusive contracts with 
customers under which they are r uired to 
give up association with other manufacturers, 
and numerous kindred methods for stifling 
competition and effecting monopoly.” 

Asking, as President Roosevelt had 
done, that provision be made for the 
Federal incorporation of companies en- 
gaged in interstate business, he recom- 
mended that an Interstate Trade Com- 
mission be created, and that there should 
be a new statute “permitting and aiding 
the formation of combinations of capital 
into Federal corporations” : 

“They should be subject to rigid rules as to 
their organization and procedure, including ef- 
fective publicity, and to the closest super- 
vision as to the issues of stock and bonds by 
an executive bureau or commission in the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, to which 
in times of doubt they might well submit their 
plans for future business. . . . Such a bureau 
or commission might well be invested also with 
the duty of aiding courts in the dissolution 
and re-creation of Trusts within the law. It 
should be an executsve iribunal of the dignity , 
and power of the Comptroller of the Currency 
or the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which now exercise supervisory power over 
important classes of corporations under Fed- 
eral regulation.” 

It appears, then, that so far as amend- 
ment of the Sherman act and regulation 
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of Trusts by an executive commission 
are concerned, President Taft is a Pro- 
gressive whom Mr. Roosevelt should 
warmly commend. His efforts to pro- 
cure legislation for making his policy ef- 
fective deserve Mr. Roosevelt’s recogni- 
tion and support. 


re 
The People’s Prayer 


Tue New England Governors us:d to 
appoint days of fasting and prayer. An- 
other sort of prayer day is coming into 
vogue, and March 18 was an illustration. 
The agricultural papers of the country, 
which are unanimously in favor of par- 
cels post service, selected that day for a 
united appeal of their subscribers to 
their Congressmen for the immediate 
passage of an efficient parcels post bill. 

A gradual alignment of forces on this 
subject has been taking place, and it is 
as emphatic on one side as it is on the 
other. The commercial sentiment of the 
open country has crystallized into oprosi- 


tion to any and every form of this sort’ 


of service by the Government. It has be- 
come a wide conviction among country 
merchants that a large part of their busi- 
ness would be taken away from them by 
the post, and would be turned over to the 
large mail order houses in the cities. It 
is of no use to discuss with them. The 
argument on the other side is the same 
that it has been, that-credit-business_must 
inevitably remain with the country mer- 
chant; that the farmer will send to his 
local dealer for all articles immediately 
needed ; all the difference being that his 
purchases will be carried to him by post, 
instead of himself being compelled to 
visit the store. Those who have not 
studied the question with some care can 
have no idea of the amount of time that 
the farmer loses in the course of a year 
for lack of some service of the kind—be- 
sides the wear and tear of his team. 


The argument is just as strong as Na- 


ture can make it in favor of parcels post 
on the side of the farmer. Every one 
that lives any distance from purchasing 
stations is committed to the new propo- 
sition, The average farmer lives three 
or more miles from his depot, and his 
store and his post office. It was this fact 
that brought about the rural free mail 
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delivery. Many of them are obliged to 
go ten to fifteen miles; and this must be 
done whenever there is a breakage of 
some important tool, or a need of some 
important article at the druggist or dry 
goods store or hardware. Then there is 
the miller to reach; and altogether the 
farmer loses one day out of every six 
working days. The delivery of his mail 
has relieved him greatly, and at the same 
time put a check to the tendency to keep 
him isolated in spirit. Free mail deliv- 
ery has put him directly in alignment 
with the world’s progress, and we can 
no longer think of country life as remote 
or isolated. Now these country homes 
demand of the Government, that is they 
demand of themselves, an extension of 
co-operation, to enable them to save a 
lost day in the week. Parcels post is a 
public measure for the public welfare, 
and it is held to deserve the commenda- 
tion of every good citizen. 

Remember that all that is now pro- 
posed is an enlargement of the system 
which has been in operation for many 
years. Our post office system has car- 
ried to twenty-nine other countries, and 
all the citizens of those countries, eleven 
pounds in weight for twelve cents a 
pound. It hardly seems necessary to 
argue a proposition that would simply 
give this same service to our own citi- 
zens. Yet the opponents of the measure 
are willing that every American citizen 
shall pay sixteen cents a pound, whatever 
may be the distance carried, for what- 
ever is carried, while the service shall be 
limited to: about one-third the weight that 
is transported for foreigners. We have 
already yielded to this logic enough to 
give to thé scattered agricultural people 
mail privileges equal to those afforded 
the residents of cities; to extend this to 
cover a reasonable parcels post is not 
considered granting a favor, but yielding 
a right. The demand is that the Govern- 
ment shall cease to discriminate against 
American citizens. 

March 18 will stand as the inaugura- 
tion of a new sort of co-operation; a 
prayer day in which petitions are deliv- 
ered to Congress instead of the Lord. It 
remains to be seen whether these prayers 
will be heeded, but we imagine that in 
the stress of political affairs our states- 
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men will hardly find it safe to overlook 
this country sentiment, exprest emphati- 
cally in country prayers. As one of our 
rural contemporaries says: ‘The plan is 
to have several million letters reach 
Washington—all ‘bearing that date. We 
all know that we want parcels post, and 
why we want it. The time for argument 
has gone by.” 
& 
A request comes to 
Once More THE INDEPENDENT 
from the Columbia 
(S. C.) State, a journal of much intelli- 
gence and influence, to which it is only 
courteous to pay attention. Our readers 
will recall that Colonel Watterson re- 
ported the interview at which he was 
the third party between Colonel Harvey 
and Governor Wilson, in which the 
Governor told the Colonel that the lat- 
ter’s unfortunate support of him was 
doing his candidacy more harm than 
good, with the result that Colonel 
Harvey took down the Governor's name 
from the columns of Harper's Weekly; 
and so offended was Colonel Watterson 
with what he regarded as Governor 
Wilson’s coldly heartless manner that he 
publicly denounced him. Thereupon 
subsequent correspondence between the 
Governor and Colonel Harvey was pub- 
lished, in which the former made full 
apology for such offense as he had given 
to his supporter, and Colonel Harvey 
courteously accepted it. But this left 
Colonel Watterson in the position of one 
who had in his anger made public what 
was a confidential interview, and now 
Mr. Gonzales, the well-known editor of 
our Columbia contemporary, who be- 
lieves that Colonel Watterson had made 
the interview public at the request of 
Colonel Harvey, takes advantage of our 
suggestion that the letters between the 
two Colonel editors be published, to 
offer this challenge and appeal: 

“It is proper the correspondence between 
Colonels Harvey and Watterson between De- 
cember 20, I911, and January 12, I912, be 
given to the public... . The State opens the 
bidding with an offer of $200 for the exclu- 
sive privilege of publishing those letters un- 
abridged. We shall not copyright. :.. THE 
INDEPENDENT is authorized to convey this 
challenge to publish to the Editor of Harper's 


Weekly... . We dare them to come out from 
behind Colonel Watterson’s coat-teils. Bush- 


The Two Colonels 
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whacking has been done, but they need not be 
skulkers.” 
We decline to be seconds to any chal- 
lenge. ‘the Columbia editor seems to be 
speaking with knowledge; but where, as 
in this case, there are charges of bush- 
whacking, skulking and lying, we prefer 
to get out from under as soon as poss:ble 
and as far as possible, and then look on 
at a safe distance. The quarrel is hot, 
but it is not ours. Says. Colonel Wat- 
terson’s own paper, the Courier-Journal: 
“Either Mr. Watterson or Gov. Wilson has 
lied. Whenever the Governor is willing to 


face the facts the Editor will be ready with 
the proof” 


™ 
Japan and Mr. Jacob H. Schiff made 
America 2" annotincement last Friday 


at the luncheon in honor of 
the new Japanese Ambassador that will 
remove the chief grievance of Japan 
against the United States. It seems that 
the bankers of the four Powers—Eng- 
land, Germany, France and the United 
States—who are raising a loan of 
$50,000,000 by which China can reform 
her currency and undertake certain in- 
ternal improvements, have at last invited 
Japan and even Russia to join their 
circle. Japan never objected to the four 
Powers loaning money to China, even 
tho the interest on the loan was to be 
guaranteed by all the unhypothecated 
resources of Manchuria, where Japan 
now has a paramount interest. Her 
grievance was that one of the articles in 
the agreement "pledged China to seek all 


future loans from the bankers of the 


four Powers, thus dethroning Japan 
from her position of leadership in the 
Far East. We have little doubt that Mr. 
Schiff, always a sincere friend of Japan, 
was the one who deserves credit for 
bringing about this happy outcome. 
Now there is absolutely no difference 
between Japan and the United States 
except the immigration question. Japan 
has officially acquiesced in our unofficial 
request and is preventing her emi- 
grants from coming to our shores. Al- 
ready the tide is flowing back to Japan. 
But tho Japan acquiesced, she justly 
feels our attitude is discriminating and 
unfair. We shall learn some time that 
there are no better people in the world 
to welcome here than the Japanese. 
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Much to be re- 
gretted is the 
failure of Prime 
Minister Asquith to secure an agreement 
between the British coal miners and the 
operators. The conferences have ended 
in failure, and now Parliament will put 
on the operators the stern hand of law in 
enforcing a minimum wage in the mines. 
Already in these two weeks more men 
have been thrown out of employment in 
factories and transportation than in the 
mines themselves, and a real disaster has 
followed such as might end in the stop- 
page of suppl’es of food and even in 
famine. The Government has for its 
duty to protect the people at large, even 


The British Coal Strike 


against the will of owners and miners, 


and its determination to end the strike 
by law is much to be approved. But this 
ilustrates the new political economy 
which must rule under new socal condi- 
tions. A few years ago it was supposed 
to be finally settled that governments 
must not meddle with prices; they were 
settled by the processes of competition. 
Now we know better. It is an extraor- 
dinary thing, a practical commercial rev- 
olution, for rates of wages to be settled 
by law. Now by general consent that 
will be done by Parliament which old 
economics branded as impossible. Thus 
step by step does the welfare of the peo- 
ple interfere with the freedom of con- 
tract, which has come to mean the power 
of the rich and strong to oppress the 
poor and weak. Thus also.do principles 
of socialism advance in so far as busi- 
nesses having to do with public utilities 
are concerned. 
s 

There is started in the 
Church of England a 
movement to secure a 
new revision of the English New Testa- 
ment. Those who are supporting it al- 
low that the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament is very good; but that of the 
New Testament they declare lacks not 
correctness, but taste. The translators 
were so particular about their Greek that 
they neglected their English. They had 
hard and fast rules for translation which 
violated the English idiom. Particularly 
is this true in the use of the Greek 
aorist tense, which they always trans- 
lated by the past tense in English, even 
when the English idiom requires the per- 


To Revise the 
New Testament 
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fect tense. They also tried, so these 
critics complain, to translate Greek words 
always by the same English word, and 
they were so finical in their accuracy that 
they gave us at times quite awkward 
English. What was asked, then, in a 
memorial presented to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, is a commission which 
will take as a basis the old Authorized 
Version, and put into it the corrections 
required by erroneous translations, and 
no more, thus keeping all the flavor of 
the old with the accuracy of the new. 
We think, and the Archbishop thought, 
that they exaggerated the faults of the 
Revised Version, since to those to whom 
old phraseology has become endeared 
any narration seems’ awkward and un- 
musical. Further, during these thirty 
years there has been much new light 
thrown on the Greek text, which we now 
test not so much by single manuscripts 
as by groups, Syrian, African, etc. We 
also, thru discoveries in Egypt, have a 
much better knowledge of the popular 
Greek. The Archbishop thinks it would 
be best to wait a while, or, at least, to try 
the experiment on a single book, such as 
the Hebrews, and see how far scholars 
could agree. This will be done. We 
think it will be best to let scholars on 
their own initiative try the task indi- 
vidually, and test the difficulty. We im- 
agine that any new revision will correct 
such literalness as “the footstool of his 
feet.” But the Revised Version is not 
bad, but good. 


The swampy Ever- 
Wildcat Promoting glades of Florida 


have recently had 
five canals dug thru them, with 
the intention of draining the great 
central lake, or at least lowering 


the water so that it will not overflow on 
to the lower land. This will, in time. 
make it possible to transform four mil- 
lions of acres into as fine garden prop- 
erty as the world holds. It must not be 
understood, however, that this is the 
work of a year or of ten years. It will 
take at least that number of years to get 
the canals into perfect working order, 
and a few of the laterals, so that en- 
gineers can survey the whole land. No 
possible excuse can be given for those 
speculators who have induced home- 
seekers all thru the Northern cities to 
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THE 


buy farms where the land is not yet free 


‘of water, and will not be usable for 


twenty, or fifty years. It ought to be 
clear enough to any ordinary mortal that 
he should not buy landed property until 
he has seen it; but we are not all of us 
ordinary mortals; and so it comes about 
that thousands have farms, some of 
which must be approached with boats, 
and every acre of which must be drained 
by cross ditches connecting with the 
canals, before they can be cultivated. 
Trucking lands, of course, are generally 
flat lands, and especially when they are 
swampy they are preempted by mosqui- 
toes. In the case of the Everglades, we 
have two or three degrees of latitude 
and as many of longitude, altogether a 
natural home for this pest, and he knows 
it. There are a few farms possible close 
by the large canals, and we believe that 
these are constructed to retain sufficient 
water for light navigation. Outside the 
swamp, and bordering it, there is some 
good farming land, and a few settle- 
ments. Congress does well to bring this 
matter to the open, and we are glad to 
read the primary platforms of the candi- 
dates for governor in Florida, which 
pledge an honest investigation and the 
driving out of dishonest companies. 
There is room enough for honest lana 
promoters, and we believe there are some 
of them at work. 


The profession of royalty is one of 
those which may be rated as extra- 
hazardous, as life insurance premiums 
say, as King Victor Emmanuel has agzin 
discovered. Most fortunately, he and 
his Queen escaped death at the hand of 
an anarchist crank, and a brave officer, 
who threw himself before the King’s 
carriage, was only wounded. Again the 
Queen showed herself worthy of the 
love of her people by her courage and 
devotion in trying to shield her husband 
with her own body. It is pleasant to 
know that the Pope has exprest his 
horror at the attempted crime and his 
belief that the King is a good man. 

s 

Is ours a civilized or is it a savage 
country? Certainly savage in spots. We 
do not know of any other country in the 
world where suspected criminals are 
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caught by a mob and burnt alive. And 
we would have to go to some wild por- 
tion of Persia or Turkey to find the 
parallel to the attack by a band of out- 
laws on a court and the assassination of 
judge, prosecuting attorney, sheriff and 
a number of the jury, such as occurred 
last week in the mountains of Virginia, 
all because the organized assassins did 
not like to have one of their friends 
convicted and sentenced. This was a 
case of recall of the judge by pistols in- 
stead of ballots, and we do not like 
either method. Judges thereabout need 
to very compliant to the popular will or 
very brave. 


& 

Another of those magnificent gifts is 
announced which do so much for educa- 
tion or other public benefit. This time 
an anonymous giver endows the Massa- 


‘chusetts Institute of Technology with 


two and a half million dollars, which 
may, however, be used in part to erect 
the buildings needed on the new site on 
the Charles River, in Cambridge. We 
shall now have Harvard and the Insti- 
tute of Technology side by side, and a 
hundred years will show which kind of 
education the country wants. 
re) 

After his first election to the Presi- 
dency Thomas Jefferson said: 

“General Washington set the example of 
retirement at the end of eight years. I shall 
follow it; and a few more precedents will op- 
pose the obstacle of habit to any one after a 
while who shall endeavor to extend his term.” 
Thomas Jefferson did not, later on, ex- 
plain that he meant “to extend his term 
consecutively.” Yet his election for a 
third term was loudly demanded. 

& 

The country will regret the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Wiley as Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry in the Department of 
Agriculture. He has not been supported 
in the Department and he leaves for that 
reason, while his enemies remain. Dr. 
Wiley’s service in assuring us pure food 
makes him one of the chief benefactors 
of the country. 

ot 

Strange as it may seem, we don’t 
know whether Washington, Jefferson. 
Jackson and Lincoln would all agree 
with us, on all points, today or not. 
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Profits of Fire Insurance Com- 
panies 

SoME interesting figures have been 
compiled by a local newspaper showing 
the relation between premium receipts 
and fire losses in New York City for the 
last eleven years. The deduction drawn 
is that fire insurance rates are too high, 
but unfortunately, as in a debate only 
one side of the question is presented, 
and that, too, not very fairly. The total 
premiums collected in the last eleven 
years are given as $175,000,000 and the 
fire losses as $75,000,000, which might 
apparently give the fire insurance com- 
panies a profit of $100,000,000. The 
error in this suppos:tion lies in the fact 
that no account is taken of the expenses 
incurred by the insurance companies in 
doing business. Their expenses, at a 
conservative estimate, amount to 40 per 
cent. of their total receipts. The ex- 
penses comprise agents’ commissions, 
office rent, clerical force, cost of surveys 
and constantly increasing taxes by the 
State. There is also the actual cost of 
adjusting the losses, which is an addi- 
tional figure to the losses alone. The 
large dividends paid by some of the lead- 
ing fire insurance companies do not rep- 
resent yearly profits from the premium 
receipts, but are in large measure the 
dividends received from assets carefully 
invested in profitable securities. A lead- 
ing company that pays $1,000,000 a year 
in dividends on a capital of $2,000,000 
has assets of over $25,000,000. This 
dividend would merely be an average 
rate of 4 per cent. interest on the assets, 
and could be paid without profit from 
the yearly premium receipts. The build- 
ing up of a substantial surplus by a fire 
insurance company is a desirable feature 
for the insuring public. Without such 
surpluses the insurance compan‘es would 
have been unable to weather the periods 
of heavy losses and conflagrations in the 
past. During the year just closed many 
fire insurance companies had a hard time 
to show a balance on the right side of 
the ledger. The year 1911 was one of 
continuous and abnormally heavy losses, 


and the first two months of 1912 show 
an even greater fire loss than the two 
corresponding months of last year. Our 
chart published in this department two 
weeks ago, showing our great per capita 
fire loss as compared to European coun- 
tries, is well worth studying. Before 
crying out against high insurance pre- 
miums, let us try to reduce our abnormal 
fire loss. 
& 

Two policyholders of the Preferred 
Accident Company, of New York, were 
killed in the recent wreck on the Illinois 
Central Railroad, the aggregate amount 
of their insurance being $25,000. Both 
claims were paid immediately upon the 
receipt of proof. The ex-president of 
the railroad, John T. Harahan, who was 
killed in his private car attached to the 
wrecked train, carried an accident policy 
for $10,000 in the Aetna Accident and 
Liability for three years up to last April, 
when he allowed it to lapse. The accum- 
ulations on the policy and the fact that 
the accident occurred while the insured 
was on a railroad train would. have 
brought the claim up to $26,000. 

w 


Out of the 600 emplovees of the Tri- 
angle Waist Company, 144 met their 
death in the fire which destroved the shop 
last spring. The Red Cross investigated 
160 cases for relief purposes, and of these 
only seven death claims had been paid. 
The field for industrial insurance is by 
no means exhausted. 

at 

THE directors of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Soc‘ety will sell the site of 
their New York building, at 120 Broad- 
way, recently wrecked by fire, provided 
a satisfactory price is offered. The 
society’s holding includes nearly a whole 
block, and its value is estimated at four- 
teen or fifteen million dollars. 

& 

CINCINNATI contributed nearly two 
million dollars to the fire waste bill of 
1910. but is reported to have suffered 
less than one million dollars in fire losses 
during 19rt. 
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Cost of Living 


In his message transmitting to Con- 
gress information collected by consular 
officers concerning co-operation and the 
cost of living in European countries, the 
President says the popular demand for 
such information is apparently based on 
a belief that some remedy for the high 
cost of living may be found, The belief 
of a great many persons in this country 
is that the cost of living has been in- 
creased by the Republican party’s revi- 
sion of the tariff in 1909 and by the 
exactions of combinations in trade and 
transportation. This belief exists to the 
great disadvantage of the party in 
power, and if it is not well founded the 
leaders of that party should have set out 
some time ago to show that there is no 
warrant for it; also, to show what the 
causes of the increase of the cost of liv- 
ing have been. This they have failed to 
do, thus virtually ignoring a_ political 
issue of great importance. On the other 
hand, the Democratic party in Congress 
has shaped its legislation with due re- 
gard for this belief. 


a 
Trade with Mexico 


A LirrLe more than half of Mexico’s 
imports are brought into the country 
from the United States. Inasmuch as 
investments of United States capital in 
Mexico amount to $900,000,000, it is not 
surprising that her trade with us sur- 
passes the sum of her dealings with all 
other countries. About three-quarters 
of all that Mexico sells abroad is ex- 
ported to the States. This international 
trade was affected last year by the revo- 
lution. Our exports to Mexico were 
decreased by about 20 per cent. In the 
twelve months ending with January thev 
were $52,272,987, against $64,671,659 in 
the twelve months immediately preced- 


ing. But our imports from Mexico suf- 
fered but little change, amounting to 


$59,227,516, aga‘rist $59,981,890 in the 
preceding year. Mexico was.taking less 
from us, but her official reports show 
that her imports from other countries 


were reduced by even a greater percent- 
age. While our sales to Mexico were 
declining, our exports to South America 
were increased by nearly 25 per cent. 
The $52,272,987 of exports to our near- 
est neighbor on the south included about 
$20,000,000 worth of manufactures of 
iron and steel and $5,000,000 worth of 
corn. Values of other prominent items. 
in round numbers, were as follows: 
Lumber, $3,000,000; meats, $2,000,000 ; 
cars, $2,000,000; boots and_ shoes, 
$2,000,000; chemicals, $1,000,000; ex- 
plosives, $1,000,000; agricultural imple- 
ments, $500,000; glassware, $500,000. 
A considerable quantity of arms and 
ammunition, smuggled across the line, 
escaped official valuation. 


& 


....Of the 73,354 stockholders of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 34,712 are wo- 
men. 


....February’s pig iron output was 2,- 
100,815 tons, the largest since March, 
1g11, the month of October excepted, 
when 2,102,147 tons were produced. 

....It is proposed that thirteen cement 
companies (ten in Kansas, two in Oxla- 
homa and one in Missouri) shall enter 
a combination capitalized at $40,000,900 
and incorporated in West Virginia. 

....The directors of the Eastman 
Kodak Company have completed a 
profit-sharing plan which is soon to be 
submitted to the stockholders, and which 
provides for the distribution of about 
$500,000 every year among the em- 
ployees. 

....In the thirteenth annual report of 
the American Woolen Company, Presi- 
dent William M. Wood makes a review 
of trade conditions during the year 19F1. 
The company’s business improved dur- 
ing the last quarter. The Rochdale 
Woolen Mills, noted for carded woolen 
fabrics, were purchased at a very favor- 
able price. Net profits for the year were 
$3,225,916, and the payment of $2,800,- 
000 in dividends on the preferred stock 
of $40,000,000 left $425,916 to be added 
to the surplus, which is new $11,597,37°. 
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Growing Little Folks 


Require certain food elements for the best development of body and brain. 


Sometimes these are lacking in every-day food, and many a child is thin and 
pale instead of plump and rosy. 


Such children show quick improvement when given the right kind of food. 


Grape-N uts 


is especially helpful to growing children because it contains the needed elements, 
such as Phosphate of Potash—the vital tissue salt for brain and nerve matter, fre- 
quently lacking in the ordinary diet. 


A regular morning dish of Grape-Nuts and cream is an ideal breakfast for grow- 
ing little folks, supplying the right food elements in the right way. 


Children like the sweet, nutty taste of Grape-Nuts food and thrive upon it. 


** There’s a Reason’”’ 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 

The fifty-second annual report of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, which embodies its 
‘financial statement for the year 1911, has just 
been published. The statement makes a most 
favorable showing in that the interest rate is 
higher and the expenses lower than in Ig10. 
$125,053,608 of new insurance ‘was written in 
1911, nearly $14,000,000 more than in the pre- 
vious year. The outstanding insurance having 
increased more than $28,000,000, the total amount 
in force December 31, 1911, was $1,375,441,460. 
The amount paid to policyholders in 1911 was 
$54,921,301. The total assets at the end of I9II 
were $506,416,814, a gain of $11,700,891 during 
the year, while the surplus, including the de- 
ferred dividend fund, gained $1,662,530, and is 
now $86,757,989. An illustration of the Society’s 
business methods is found in the fact that nearly 
99 per cent. of domestic death claims of 1911 
were paid within twenty-four hours after proofs 
of death were received. The officers of the 
Society are: William A. Day, President; George 
T. Wilson, Vice-President; William Alexander, 
Secretary, and Charles E. Phelps, Treasurer. 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK 

The fifty-second annual statement of the Ger- 
mania Life Insurance Company shows that new 
insurance written and paid for in 1911 exceeded 
$16,200,000, and new insurance carried over to 
1912 as not paid for amounted to $2,600,000 more. 
The increase in insurance in force on the paid-for 
basis was more than $5,700,000, and the sum of 
$1,458,778 was added to the assets, the total as- 
sets January I, 1912, being $46,786,132. The se- 
curities in which the company’s assets are invest- 
ed are of the very highest quality, more than 76 
per cent. being in mortgages on carefully select- 
ed real estate and in high-grade bonds. The 
new office building on Union Square, which was 
completed during the year. is now occupied by 
the company as its home office. The officers of 
the company are: Cornelius Doremus, President; 
Hubert Cillis and Max A. Wesendonck, Vice- 
Presidents; John Fiithrer and R. G. Hunter, 
Actuaries, and Carl Heye, Secretary. 


OBITUARY 


FRANCIS C. MOORE 

Frencis C. Moore, formerly president of the Conti- 
nental Insurance Company, died in Lakewood, N. J., on 
March 17, 1912. He descended from the platform after 
a short address at the dedicatory services of the new 
Young Women’s Christian Association and collapsed in 
his seat. Physicians pronounced his death due to heart 
disease, from which he had suffered for several years. 
Mr. Moore was born in Houston, Texas, in 1842, and 
passed his early years in Pennsylvania. He received his 
education in the Philadelphia High School and at the 
University of Pennsylvania. M’r. Moore first became con- 
nected with the Continental Insurance Company as a 
clerk in 1869, altho he had studied to be a lawyer. In 
1889 he was made agency manager, and in 1881 was 
elected second vice-president. Four years later he was 
elected first vice-president and in 1889 he was elected 
president. He held this office until January 1, 1903, 
when he was succeeded by his son-in-law, Henry Evans, 
the present head. The Continental Insurance Company 
was most successful during the fourteen years of Mr. 
Moore’s management. He was a recognized authority on 
fire underwriting and was the author af several text- 
books. His “Guide to Agents” has had a circulation of 
over 30,000 copies. His funeral took place at Grace 
Church, New York, on Wednesday, March 20. He is 
survived by his wife, who was Miss Cora W. Taylor. 














AN IDEAL OUTING FOR BOYS 

Summer camps for boys are no longer an experiment. 
The good which they have accomplished in providing a 
safe and sane as well as thoroly enjoyable outing is in- 
calculable. The pioneer in this field was Camp Algonquin, . 
which was established in 1886 on the shores of Lake 
Asquam, N. H., by Edwin DeMeritte, Principal of De- 
Meritte School in Boston. It was Mr. DeMeritte’s idea 
that boys should have a chance to enjoy the privileges of 
a summer camp free from the annoyances which attend 
the inexperienced and subject, only to such restraint as 
would ensure good health and sound moral training. In 
other words, a summer camp should be a powerful factor 
in the development of manly boys. That Mr. DeMeritte 
has been successful in attaining his object the long list ot 
satisfied patrons of Camp Algonquin can testify. The 1912 
camping season opens June 25. Full information can be 
obtained by addressing Edwin DeMeritte, 815 Boylston 
street, Boston, Mass. 





THE DELIGHTS OF TRAVEL 

If one would enjoy to the full, the delights of travel 
with none of the annoyances incident to inexperience or 
the necessity of caring for petty details, the Marsters 
Tours afford the privilege. Itineraries for the spring and 
summer of 1912 are now ready, covering, a great variety 
of European Tours, both in the British Isles and on the 
Continent. Two tours around the worid are also an- 
nounced. Parties are limited in membership to from ten to 
eighteen persons. Full particulars will be sent to our 
readers upon application to George E. Marsters, either at 
248 Washington street, Boston, or 30 West’ Thirtieth 
street, New York. 





The following dividends are announced: 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co., $2.00 
per share, payable April 15. 

American Woolen Co., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., payable April 15. 

American Bank Note Co., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., payable April 1. 

British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd., 2% per 
cent., interim, payable March 30. 

Central Leather Co., interest on coupon and 
registered bonds, payable April 1. 

Coal and Iron National Bank, quarterly, 1% 
per cent., payable April 1. 

D. C. Heath & Co., quarterly, 134 per cent., 
payable April 1, also 12 per cent. on outstanding 
common stock. 

Haselton Steel Tube Co., Three-year 5 per 
cent. gold notes, entire outstanding notes, to- 
gether with coupon due, will be paid on and 
after April 15. 

Hotel Securities Co., 
March 30. 

Knickerbocker Trust Co., quarterly 3 per cent., 
payable March 30. 

Lawyers’ Title Insurance and Trust Co., 3 per 
cent., payable April 1. 

Mercantile National Bank, quarterly, 114 per 
cent., payable April 1. 

Mechanics’ Trust Co., of N. J., quarterly, 5 
per cent., payable April 1. 

New York Central & Hudson River RR. Co., 
quarterly, 114 per cent., payable April 15. 

Nipe Bay Co., preferred, 1 per cent., payable 
April 15. 

Otis Elevator Co., quarterly, preferred, $1.50 
per share; quarterly, common, $1.00 per share; 
both payable April 15. 

United Fruit Co., quarterly, 2 per cent., pay- 
able April 15. 

United Shoe Machinery Corporation, quarterly, 
preferred, 1% per cent; quarterly, common, 2 
per cent.; both payable April 5. 

Reading Co., quarterly, second preferred, 1 per 
cent., payable April 11. 


3 per cent. payable 
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LIVE ON LONG ISLAND 


For the Year Around 
For the Summer 


q Every district near New York is crowded, except Long Island. Trans- 
portation was the problem. No one, seeing, denies the wonderful superiority 
of Long Island over all other suburban districts in climatic conditions, due to 
salt water surroundings, the healthfulness resulting, its unique and endless 
variety of sports or recreations, its perfect roads, schools and physical advan- 
tages. 

q But a magic wand has waved. Long Island is now easier to get to than 
the most vaunted of districts. Its trains now run from the Pennsylvania 
Station, 32nd Street and Seventh Avenue, through tunnels under the East 
River, serving the man uptown, and the New York Subway connects with the 
Long Island trains at Brooklyn (Flatbush Avenue Station) for the man whose 
business takes him downtown. These tunnels make fog and storm powerless. 
@ Straight rails from ali over New York to all over Long Island make the 
most perfect suburban places, also the most perfectly accessible. 

@ You can find no place finer, no place more accessible than Long Island. 

@ Go there NOW to live. Have first choice of its beauties, its investments, 
its-opportunities for health, pleasure and profit: for the summer or the year 
around. The very house you buy to live in will yield a profit. No one can 
predict the final values ahead of the “building up” process, which, by the 
conditions existing, must be the most rapid ever seen short of the gold fields 
of Oklahoma. 

@ It ts as if this garden spot had been “reserved” and is just now thrown open. 
@ The. Long Island Railroad is bending every energy, now unhampered, to 
provide the most attractive service to this territory. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


Pennsylvania Station, New York City 
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DIVIDENDS 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
A 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Monday, April 15, 1912, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Saturday, 
March 30, 1912. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY. 

No. 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, March 13, 1912. 
Notice is hereby given that the transfer books of the 
registered 6% gold bonds of The American Tobacco Com- 
pany will close at 3 o’clock P. M. on March 28, 1912, for 
the payment of interest thereupon due April 1, 1912, and 

reopen at 10 o’clock A. M. April 2, 1912. 
J. M. W. HICKS, Treasurer. 


American Woolen Go. 
Fifty-Second Quarterly Dividend 


Notice is hereby given that the regular quarterly divi 
dend of One and Three-Quarters Per Cent. (1%%) on 
the Preferred Capital Stock of the American Woolen 
Company of record March 25, 1912, will be paid on the 
15th day of April, 1912. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at 
the close of business March 25, 1912, and will be re- 
opened April 5, 1912. 


Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York. 
WM. H. DWELLY, JR., Treasurer. 


Boston, Mass., March 13, 1912. 


CENTRAL LEATHER COMPANY 
The interest due April 1, 1912, on the coupon and the 
registered bonds of this Company will be raid by the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of New York. The transfer books 
for the registered bonds will close March 15, 1912, and 
reopen April 2, 1912. 














GEO. W. PLUM, Treasurer. 
New York, February 29, 1912. 





Preferred Dividend Notice. 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
BOSTON 

The regular. quarterly dividend of one and three-fourths 
per cent. has been declared by the Directors of D. C. Heath 
& Co., payable to stockholders of record April 1, 1912. 
Books close ‘March 25, 1912. Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
BOSTON 


A dividend of twelve per cent. has been declared on the 
outstanding common stock from the surplus net profits 
of this Company. Checks will be mailed to stockholders 
of record February 28, 1912. 


WINFIELD 8S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY 


New York, March 12, 1912. 
The Board of Directors of Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany have this day declared a quarterly dividend of three 
per cent., payable to stockholders of record on Saturday, 
March 30, 1912. The transfer books of the Company will 
be closed on Saturday, March 23, 1912, at 12-0’clock noon, 
and reopened on Monday, April t, 1912, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

HARRIS A. DUNN, Secretary. 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 











March 14th, 1912. 
DIVIDEND: The Directors of this bank have this day 
leclared a quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
free of tax, payable April ist, 1912, to Stockholders of 
Record. 
sremene books will close March 23d and reopen April 
s 


EMIL KLEIN, Cashier. 





51ST CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


MECHANICS’ TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
; Bayonne, N. J., March 7th, 1912. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day 
the regular quarterly dividend of Five Per Cent. (5%) on 
the paid-in capital stock of the Company was ordered to 
be paid on the first day of April next to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 29th inst. ml 


Transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock P. M., Mareh 
29th, and reopened at 9 A. M., April 2d, 1912. 


WM. R. WILDE, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


New York, March 12th, 1912. 


A Quarterly Dividend of One and One-quarter per cent. 
(1%%) on the capital stock of this Company has been 
declared payable on Monday, April 15th, 1912, at the office 
of the Treasurer, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Wednesday. the 27th inst. For the purpose of 
the annual election of Directors of this Company,. which 
will be held on the 17th day of April next. the transfer 
hooks will be closed at 3 o'clock P. M. on Wednesday, the 
27th inst., and reopened at 1 o'clock P. M. on Wednesday, 


April 17th next 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





NIPE BAY COMPANY 
PREFERRED STOCK. 

A dividend of one per cent. on the preferred stock of 
this Company has been declared payable Aoril 15th, 1912, 
at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, Boston. 
Mass., to holders of stock of record at the close of busi 
ness March 2sth, 1912. 


CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND No. 51. 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the capita! 
stock of this Comrany has been declared payable April 
1sth, 1912, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 25th, 1912. 


CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 22, 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dolldr and fifty 
cents ($1.50) per share on the Capital Stock of this 
Company has been declared payable at the Treasurer's 
Office, No. 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on April 1, 
19%2, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P. M. on 
Tuesday, March 5, 1912. 

For the purposes of the Annual Meeting of stock- 
holders to be held on Wednesday, April 3, 1912, the 
transfer books of this Company will be closed at 3 
o’clock P. M. on Tuesday, March 5, 1912, and reopened 
on Thursday, April 4, 10912, at 1to.oo A. M. 

All orders for mailing dividend cheques were de- 
stroyed by fire on the ninth ultimo, though all .of the 
Company’s stock transfer books were saved. In order 
that the usual dividend cheques may be promptly re- 
ceived by all stockholders, it is necessary that dividend 
orders be filed with the Treasurer, otherwise no such 
dividend will be paid except to the stockholder of 
record personally, or his duly authorized agent, when 
satisfactorily identified. Blank order forms can be 
had on application to the undersigned. 


A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Treasurer. 
New York, February 8, 1912. 
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The Otis Elevator Company 


17 Battery Place, New York City, March 13, 1912. 

The Board of Directors of The Otis Elevator Company 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the Preferred Stock, and also a quarterly 
dividend of $1.00 per share upon the Common Stock ot 
the Company, both payable at this office on April 15, -_ 
to the Preferred and Common Stockholders of recor 
the ¢lose of business on March 30, 1912. 


W. G. McCUNE, Treasurer. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


The Directors of this Corporation have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 14%4% (37%c. per share) on the Pre- 
ferred capital stock, and a dividend of 2% (soc. per 
share) on the Common capital stock, both payable April 
sth, 1912, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 18th, rg1z2. 

L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


1000 COPIES FREE 


to popularize 


“MR. WILSON’S PUZZLE” 


A live and fascinating story built around a subject. of 
business which must be of interest to all people of 
property and resvonsibility. Write for % copy to 
WINN & KENNEDY, Dept. 

Neve York City. 














135 Broadway, 

















For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. [irst mortgage loans of $200 and u 

which we can recommend aftes the most thoro' 
Please ask for Loan List No. 710, 
25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors, 
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REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
FREE FROM TAX IN CONNECTICUT 


Write for information to 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


Middletown, Conn. Chartered 1872 
The Oldest Mortgage Company in America 














REAL ESTATE LOANS 


o Safest, Most Promising and Profitable ° 

Investment on the Market To-day 0 

° During the Past 30 Years no Client 
has Lost a Dollar. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE, MO. 





National Salt Company 


Preferred stockholders are requested to 
send names, addresses and numbers of cer- 
tificates to 


FRANK P. McDERMOTT, Receiver 
75 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 





R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. 
Agricultural Society, 1911. 
and took six first premiums. 


Richard C. Colyer, Woodbury 
Raleigh, best bushel Green Mountain. 


Colyer, Woo 


The Mapes Complete and Special Crop Manures 
THE STANDARD FOR GENERATIONS 


Seven Consecutive Years First Prizes on Potatoes Queens-Nassau Counties 
Agricultural Society 


First Premium on Potatoes, 7th consecutive year Queens-Nassau Counties 
iy ‘sample Delaware late, half bushel Potatoes. Had only seven articles shown 


First prize on potatoes, 6th consecutive year, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society, 
1910, Basket of early potatoes grown by R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I. 


Five First Prize Crops for as at) Qupene-tiessen Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1909 
we —CLarmen oO 


tay — yuaee Cro x for | aay pa, 4 Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1908 
R. bury, L. I.—The two varieties of potato, Carmen No. 1 and Sir Walter Raleigh, that 
took first premiums at Queens- Nassau Counties Fair this fall were grown with Mapes fertilizers, 


1905—POTATOES—1911 


3, Green Mountain, Rural New Yorker, Sir Walter 





vase First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-N 


fertilizers. 


C. Colyer, Woodbury, 


vines six times with Bordeaux Mixture.” 





C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I1.—The three varieties of potatoes, Green Mountain, Carmen No. 1, and 
Carmen No. 3, that took first premiums at Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this fall were grown with Mapes 


Three First Prize Crops ve ae Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1906 
R. reports, November 27, 1906—‘‘The three varieties of potatoes, Green 

Mountain, Carmen No. 3, 25 “Sir Walter Raleigh, I sent you, took the first premium at the Queens-Nassau 

Counties Fair this fall; were grown from your fertilizer. 


First Prize Crop for Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural, Society Fair, 1905 

Extract from letter of Grower, Richard C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I., November 15, 
potatoes on clover sod. Manure spread on half of patch with 700 pounds of Mapes Potato Fertilizer, and on 
the rest we used a half ton Mapes Potato Manure alone. We did not see any difference. 
fully 300 bushels per acre. Sprayed the patch seven times with Bordeaux Mixture.” 


New book, 1912, entitled “A Full Review of Chemicals and Clover,” by Herbert W. Collingwood, Editor 
of the Rural New-Yorker. We will send a copy to any one interested, together with our descriptive pamphlet 


THE MAPES FORMULA & PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY 
143}Liberty Street, New York 


Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1907 


We grew about 300 bushels per acre. Sprayed the 


1905.—‘“‘We nlanted our 


Yield was great, 
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A Class by Itself. 


No similar Real Estate Company ever owned so large properties with so small a ratio of in- 
debtedness as the NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS, which is shown by its Annual Statement 
to be less than 30% of its assets. 

This Company has a larger ratio of security for its 6% Bonds than any other Company, and 
its shares also have produced for their owners the largest profits. It has done business for six- 
teen years under the same management. 

No other like Company equals ‘his record. A comparison of its Statements with that of any 
other similar Company shows thai the NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS is in a class of its own 


It offers 6% BONDS in $100 amounts and Convertible Bonds with full business profits. Send 
for Booklet F. 


New York Realty Owners, 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE SECURITY CO. 


6% Mortgage Bonds 


Offered at Par (100) and In‘erest 
Denominations $100, $500, $1,000 


Return a net fixed income from a security that is the standard of the world—improved, 
income-producing New York City real estate. They provide the safe investment that the 
prudent investor desires. Payment of principal and interest is secured by a mortgage of the 
Company’s real estate and of its other assets to a prominent trust company of New York as 
trustee for the bondholders. Write for booklet 49. 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








Assets, $10,000,000 


Capital Stock. $3,950,000 











THE FIRST MUTUAL 
Chartered in America 1835 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Financial Statement 


Assets, December 31, 1911 
Liabilities 53,858,811.65 





Surplus $4,581,306.98 
Sixty-eight years of honorable dealing with policy- 
holders has placed the New ENGLAND MutTuAL 
Lire InsurRANce Company in the front rank of 
Life Insurance Companies of the country. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 
J. A. BARBEY, Sec’y 
WILLIAM F. DAVIS, Ass’t Sec’y 
J. G. WILDMAN, Ass’t Sec’y 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICES: 

E. W. ALLEN, Manager, 220 Broadway 

L, E. BALDWIN, Manager, 141 Broadway 

C. H. STRAUSS, Gen. Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue 

BUFFALO: 

PARKER & HINKLEY, General Agents 
ROCHESTER: 

HENDERSON & MANN, General Agents. 


$58,440,1 18.63. 








ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of $25,625,288,114.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent of 245,318,624.22 
Paid losses during that period... 137,525,816.95 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 87,544,160.00 


deemed 80,138,500.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 

time : 7,405,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

amounts to . 

On December 31, 1911, the assets 
of the pany ted to.. 13,465,923-62 
The profits of the company revert to the assured 

and are divided annually upon the premiums 

terminated during the year. thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A, Raven, President, 

Cornettus Etpert, Vice-President, 

Water Woop Parsons, 2d Vice-President, 
Cartes E. Fay, 3d Vice-President, 

Joun H. Jones Stewart, 4th Vice-President. 

G. Stanton Froyp-Jones, Secretary. 


21,703,538.85 

















